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Foreword 


Some people see things as they are and ask: Why? 

And there are others who see things that never were, and 
ask: Why not? 

My friend Bruce Clayton is superb at doing both. He 
believes that most survivalists worry too much about things 
that will not happen, such as the exaggerated fear of the 
ozone layer’s destruction following a nuclear attack. He also 
finds that many survivalists do not worry enough about 
things that can happen, such as EMP damage to vital elec- 
trical equipment. 

Bruce annoys the doomsayers because he sees hope. He 
infuriates the optimists because he thinks that luck and secu- 
rity are qualities that are won, not found. And he bothers a 
certain number of grim-faced people because he’s maintained 
his sense of perspective and humor. 

This book may in its own quiet way save you and yours. 
As one of Bruce’s major competitors, I can sincerely say that 
this particular work is better than what I could have written. 
It should be bought, quoted, imitated, debated, and widely 
discussed, especially in my hometown of Washington, D.C., 
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where the officials are willing to protect whales and seals 
but cannot find the motivation to provide the United States 
with a real Civil Defense program. 

Bruce Clayton is America’s best survivalist writer, and 
this is his best book. Until America builds a Civil Defense 
system worthy of the name, we will need him (and his col- 
leagues) to show us how to protect our families if the worst 
should happen. 

If you are browsing through this book for the first time, 
I urge you to buy, borrow, or steal it at once. But be careful. 
If you set your sights on my copy, you'll have a fight on your 
hands! 


WILL BROWNELL 
Washington, D.C. 


Editor’s note: Will Brownell, an international consultant on 
civil defense and nuclear war survival, is a contributing 
editor to Survive magazine. Brownell and Clayton frequently 
collaborate on research projects of mutual interest and are 
currently working on a nuclear survival novel. 


Part One: 
What Is Survivalism? 


The single most attractive aspect of the survival field is its 
incredible breadth. One day a survivalist can amuse himself 
by setting snares or by practicing his marksmanship with a 
crossbow. Another day he can work on his ham radio 
license or study radiation detection gear. He can experiment 
with stored foods, design tents and backpacks, select books 
on country living, or write computer programs to find geo- 
graphically “‘safe’’ areas. Some survivalists study to become 
emergency medical technicians, while others specialize in 
solar technology, wildland botany, or animal husbandry. 
As a survivalist, you literally don’t know from one day to the 
next what intriguing activities you may become involved in. 
The study of survival is the common interest all survivalists 
share. 

But the study of survivalism is another matter. Relatively 
few people have taken the time to pursue the survivalists 
themselves in an attempt to describe them. For survivalism 
is ‘‘the activity of survivalists,” and survivalists are not easily 
categorized or described. 

The six essays in this section will not provide an unshak- 
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able definition of survivalism; indeed, the reader may not 
agree with all of them. They do, however, give some insight 
into the survival movement, and they demonstrate the fol- 
lowing characteristics of survivalism: 

Survialism is spontaneous. 

Survivalism is evolving. 

Survivalists represent a complete cross section of Ameri- 
can society. 

Survival experts are people, not paragons. 

Above all, survivalism is fun. We don’t tell people that 
very often, but it is true. We would not devote this much 
time and effort to an activity that was merely necessary. 

The most important message in this section, however, is 
that survivalism is an activity which deserves some thought 
from time to time. The criteria and policies used by survival- 
ists ten years ago may not apply as forcefully today, and 
today’s “‘wisdom” may not be appropriate tomorrow. Think- 
ing about Survival will provoke you to come to your own 
conclusions about subjects you may not have previously 
thought about at all. You know you can’t afford to feed 
your neighbors ... or can you? Retreats should be situated 
far from cities ... or should they? You own the perfect sur- 
vival gun ... or do you? Will your woodland camouflage 
suit conceal ... or reveal? 

I don’t expect you to agree with all these essays, but I 
do expect you to know why you disagree. We don’t dare 
base our survival preparations on prejudice or out-of-date 
reasoning, but only on our best current assessment of the 
facts. Professional civil defense planners are expected to up- 
date and revise their disaster plans at least once a year in 
order to keep them current. Survivalists would benefit from 
the same policy. 


‘What Is a Survivalist?”’ first appeared in the introduction 
to Survival Books 1981, published by Media West. 


l. What Isva Survavalast’ 


I am a survivalist ... and proud of it! 

I am a person who has taken steps to make my family 
self-sufficient in the event of a widespread emergency. I have 
a year’s supply of food, water, and medicine carefully stored 
away. I have a house which can be kept warm, even in the 
depth of winter, by solar and wood energy sources. I have 
learned to hunt, fish, garden, and collect natural foods. I can 
perform advanced first aid when necessary. I recently gave up 
a highly paid job in Los Angeles so I could move my family 
to a rural environment. Lastly, I have acquired the means and 
skills to provide my family with physical protection should it 
be required. 

These are the characteristics which make me a survivalist. 

The survivalists I know are extremely diverse in their 
characteristics. They are not easily lumped into any particu- 
lar political camp, and their religious, moral, and educational 
backgrounds span the range of our society. Some survivalists 
are millionaires, while some are from the low-income level. 
Some are Democrats, some Republicans, and quite a number 
are so disgusted with the political process that they don’t 
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belong to any party at all. A few survivalists, I admit, are 
stark, raving crazy—but most are respectable, solid citizens 
who have one, and only one, thing in common: they own a 
year’s supply of food—just in case. 
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The definition of survivalism is difficult, but recognizing a survivalist 
is not. Just look for that year’s supply of food. This is Bill Pier’s ware- 
house at Survival Inc., where food is clearly the top priority among sur- 
vivalist customers. 


“The Evolution and Future of Survivalism”’ is presented 
as a single essay, only part of which has previously appeared 
in print. Nancy Tappan published the latter half in the Per- 
sonal Survival Letter (Issue No. 19, April 1981), under the 
title ‘The Future of Survivalism.” (The PSLetter, now 
merged with Survival Tomorrow, has always been one of the 
very best newsletters in the field. It is published by The Janus 
Press, PO. Box'598, RoguemRaveryOR9 75372) 

This essay presents two themes, the first being that sur- 
vivalist thought shows a definite progression which reflects 
the survivalists’ growing expertise. A survivalist following 
one preparation style encounters difficulties which slowly 
force him to abandon that style and embrace the next. 
There are about eight visible styles, from ‘primitive’ to 
“advanced.” 

The second theme concerns the next logical stage in sur- 
vivalism’s evolution, in which the survivalist tries to save his 
neighbors and community. Few survivalists have reached 
this stage, although some have been very successful with it. 
Community survivalism is not for everybody, and I realize it 
might not be for you. You should realize, however, that it 
might work for others. We have to do some experimenting 
and see. 


2. The Evolution and 
Future of Survivalism 


Everyone associated with survivalism is aware of the move- 
ment’s phenomenal growth over the last few years as more 
people prepare themselves for bad times to come. Surging 
sales of freeze-dried food, books, and special survival equip- 
ment bear ample testimony to the growing popularity of per- 
sonal preparedness. What is not as obvious is that the move- 
ment has undergone dramatic changes over the years in 
regard to long-term survival theory. From primitive and 
impractical beginnings, survivalism has gradually evolved 
through more practical and mature stages. It has become 
possible to glimpse the beginnings of very advanced forms 
of survivalism which old-guard survivors of ten years ago 
would not have envisioned in their wildest fantasies. (Con- 
sidering some of their fantasies, that’s saying a lot!) 

According to Ed Myers, author of The Chosen Few, 
survivalism is defined as “‘the search for security in a world 
where we have little control.’”’ The development of survival 
theory is a study in the search for security, as each stage in 
survivalist thinking eventually yields to the next under the 
pressure of security risks. 
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I can best describe my view of the evolution of survival- 
ism by relating my personal development as a survivalist over 
the last ten years. Most of this development took place in iso- 
lation from others in the movement, but many of my corre- 
spondents seem to be following essentially the same path I 
did. It is a logical progression, and all survivalists seem to 
have worked their way through its greater or lesser parts. 


Wilderness Survival 


My career in survivalism began with my interest in wilder- 
ness survival when I was an undergraduate studying biology 
at UCLA. When you take a professional interest in the wilder- 
ness, you find you have to take chances which no weekend 
hiker would ever consider. 

I recall with horror such adventures as climbing down the 
Palos Verdes sea cliffs alone on a stormy night to visit the 
tide pools during the lowest tide of the year. The following 
summer, I cataloged plants in the chaparral in spite of a 
broken right arm and a cast which ran from fingers to shoul- 
der. On two occasions, I stumbled onto bear dens while 
hiking alone as a graduate student in Montana. My disserta- 
tion involved crawling through a snowstorm for hours, look- 
ing for hibernating insects under the snow. The coldest chill 
came one day when I smashed the bottom of my car’s oil pan 
sixty miles down a fire road in America’s largest remaining 
“roadless”” wilderness outside of Alaska. I was alone that 
time, too. 

Naturally, I developed a deep interest in wildermess sur- 
vival. For years I carried a backpack/book bag with a survival 
kit built into a special compartment. I studied emergency 
signaling, fire-starting, building shelters, making snares, and 
a dozen other minor arts which might have saved my life in 
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an emergency. Not the least of these was an intimate profes- 
sional acquaintance with wild edible plants. (I was a field 
biologist, after all.) I also spent many weeks hauling an 
Armalite AR-7 .22 caliber survival rifle in my pack. In bear 
country, I switched to a .45. I never carried very much food, 
but usually had a quart of water with me in the kit unless 
I was working in an area where water was abundant and safe 
to drink. 

At that time, my attitude toward long-term survival was 
very naive. I thought that with my rifle and knowledge of the 
wilderness I might just be able to stay alive roaming the 
woods for months if necessary. It was a romantic notion, and 
I can only say that I’m glad I never had to put it to the test. 
I had some miserable experiences out there. 


Urban Survival 


My pride in my wild-edibles skill took a beating one sum- 
mer when I suddenly developed a deep interest in what we 
would now call ‘urban survival.” I had taken a job as assis- 
tant producer of a summer-stock theater on the waterfront 
at Monterey, and my salary didn’t quite cover the grocery 
bills. In addition to an excessive amount of zucchini squash, 
I ate quite a few pots of mustard greens and a lot of elder- 
berries and blackberries. It wasn’t safe to eat the local sea- 
food due to sewage problems in the bay. 

I lost fifteen pounds that summer, and I’d have to be 
terribly desperate to try to survive that way again. Without 
financial help from home, I would not have been able to 
make it through the summer. I hate to think what I might 
have been forced to eat if everyone else in Monterey had 
also been foraging for berries and greens. I began to feel 
that trying to survive alone with just the equipment I could 
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carry might not be a viable approach. Foraging vacant lots in 
competition with thousands of other survivors seemed even 
less promising. 


Land Mobile/Marauder Stage 


In late 1970, I developed a group of friends who were 
interested in forming a survival group. We weren’t really very 
clear on what calamities we were preparing to meet, although 
a severe California earthquake or racial violence seemed like 
a good bet. (The Watts riot was not far in the past, and it 
had occurred only three miles from our homes.) At that time, 
we thought of a nuclear attack as the ultimate survival chal- 
lenge, but we didn’t think we could afford to build the 
underground “spaceship”? we’d need to escape the years of 
holocaust. Like most uninformed people, we severely over- 
estimated the survival threat of a nuclear attack. 

This was partly idle talk, but we did identify rendezvous 
points in the mountains where we would meet if we had to 
flee the Los Angeles area. We assembled some fairly sophis- 
ticated camping gear and large libraries of books on how to 
go back to the land. If civilization fell apart we’d just pack 
our cars and take our families to the hills ... or so we 
thought. 

There was a disturbing development which occurred at 
this stage of our survival planning. It became apparent that 
if well-prepared refugees would be trying to make a living in 
the hills, there would also be ill-prepared refugees as well. 
We would have good camping equipment, a few weeks’ 
worth of food, and a lot of books. Ill-prepared refugees, on 
the other hand, would likely have nothing but the clothes on 
their backs. They would be starving and would ask us for 
food. What would be our policy toward these people? 

My friends and I unwillingly came to the conclusion that 
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we might have to hoard food in order to have any chance at 
all of surviving. We would have to tum away starving suppli- 
cants in order to avoid the pangs of starvation ourselves. The 
next step was obvious. Even though most people would be 
content to go elsewhere for help, there would undoubtedly 
be a few who would decide to help themselves to our food at 
gunpoint. It was easy to imagine gangs of hardened youths 
from the cities in the role of marauders, preying on isolated 
refugee camps in the hills. What, then, would be our response 
toward armed attacks on our camp? 

We concluded that no matter how we tried, we couldn’t 
feed everybody. There would be a limited food supply, and 
we couldn’t afford to let anyone take our food. To steal from 
us would be to kill us. We decided we would resist an attack 
on our food supply, with lethal force if necessary. At that 
point we added military firearms to our survival kits and 
learned to use them. 

As we got deeper into planning our mobile survival camp, 
it became more apparent that we just couldn’t make it work. 
We knew from practical experience that foraging for wild 
edible plants doesn’t work very well on an emergency basis, 
and we just couldn’t haul enough supplies, equipment, and 
tools in our cars to set up a convincing farm after our sudden 
exit to the wilderness. We would most likely in time run out 
of gasoline, eat our meager supplies, fail to live off the land, 
and be forced to become marauders ourselves. 

Most of us recoiled from the idea of becoming marauders 
in order to survive. Ready to fight to defend ourselves, we 
would not, however, sacrifice others in order to take their 
food. 

There was also the practical objection that engaging in 
daily firefights seemed a hazardous way to get enough to eat, 
and we couldn’t determine where the food was supposed to 
come from in the first place. We knew that a week after a 
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nuclear attack, the nation would be looking at bare shelves, 
so where would marauders find food to steal? Our conclusion 
was that they would have to become cannibals, or they 
would have to selectively attack other survivalists. As a result, 
we threw out two years of planning and preparation to start 
all over again. 


Retreat Group 


The next step for our group was to establish a permanent 
“retreat”? base where we could stockpile food, clothing, 
water, tools, fuel, seeds, and other necessities. This base had 
to be in a safe location far from the cities, but close enough 
so that we could flee from town at the last minute, meeting 
at the base shortly thereafter. We could plan on using motor- 
cycles to cut through traffic more easily, and we’d need to 
maintain a minimal amount of clothing, survival equipment, 
and firearms in readiness for the escape. 

Our next objective was to set up a completely self- 
sufficient enclave, preferably in a fortified mountaintop 
location far from any neighbors. Total isolation would be our 
best defense from starving refugees, but it would also be our 
biggest problem. We would need to recruit specially skilled 
individuals into our group (such as doctors, farmers, me- 
chanics, radio repairmen, and skilled tradesmen). Without 
them, our dependence on outside help would ruin the secur- 
ity of our isolated position. 

Recruiting the right people was a thorny problem. We 
found it very difficult to recruit members for the group 
because nonsurvivalists thought we were crazy—even dan- 
gerous. If there were any survivalist specialists available, we 
had no way of locating them. (They didn’t advertise.) When 
we did occasionally locate a possible candidate to add to the 
group, he was usually too extreme for us. We decided to try a 
different approach. 
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My friends had a very strong interest in group-financed 
facilities at the retreat site, not all of which were survival 
oriented. There was a lot of talk about the swimming pool, 
handball court, shooting range, weight room, and many 
other facilities more usually associated with singles apartment 
complexes than with survival ranches. We started to empha- 
size this aspect of the ranch to potential group members and 
had a certain degree of success in inflating our ranks. 

Unfortunately, we very quickly reached the point where 
everybody wanted a swimming pool and only a few people 
felt the need to store food! Survival preparations were 
increasingly relegated to a subordinate position, and even- 
tually we had to call a face-to-face meeting to determine our 
priorities. 

We spent two days arguing and discussing our plans. We 
couldn’t agree on anything. Wben the meeting broke up, so 
did the group. We really tried to make the survival group 
theory work, but the personality problems and recruiting 
difficulties defeated us. 

There have been, however, some notable successes in 
establishing retreat groups, although I tend to regard them as 
exceptions. One way to form a permanent retreat group is to 
subdivide a piece of land and sell the lots privately only to 
survivalists. I know of at least three places where this 
approach has been tried, one successfully. 

Another approach to retreat group unity is to base it on 
a common religion, political theme, or sense of enmity. 
I have encountered church groups which subsequently 
became survival groups, for instance. These groups are not 
formed, but are converted. It doesn’t take much effort to 
think of extreme political groups which have assumed the 
trappings of survivalism lately. : 

Finally, there is a third approach. I know a survivalist 
who has collected a retreat group based on his own personal 
charisma and great wealth. He receives dozens of offers each 
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year from people desiring to join his group. He just picks the 
few he needs. It is obvious that someone in this position has 
no difficulty recruiting the right specialists for his group, but 
it should be equally obvious that this path is open to very 
few people. 


Isolated Homestead 


The breakup of our retreat group left me trying to pro- 
vide for my family’s survival in terms of my own skills and 
abilities. I still clung to the vision of an isolated outpost in 
the hills, partly because I lzke living alone in the woods. 
Going it alone had tremendous advantages over working with 
the group, since I could then prepare in any way I thought 
appropriate without having to run against group opinion. 
The disadvantages were equally severe, however. I still didn’t 
have a doctor or any other specialist to help me, and the sub- 
ject of defense was just hopeless. No matter how you pre- 
pare, a couple armed with rifles just doesn’t make a convinc- 
ing defense force. The isolated homestead approach was 
appealing but not practical in terms of long-term survival. 


Small Town Stage 


Mel Tappan introduced me to the next logical develop- 
ment in survivalism. Just before our group broke up, my 
friends and I had “discovered”’ Tappan and the rest of the 
survival movement. It was a great relief to find that we 
weren't really all alone, and that there were scores of books, 
newsletters, and even businesses which catered to our inter- 
ests. Tappan’s approach fit in well with our own, since he 
was less politically extreme than Kurt Saxon but more prac- 
tical and realistic than Howard Ruff. We began to read Tap- 
pan’s writings with great interest. 
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This was when I first encountered the idea of using a 
small rural community as a refuge. The plan was to select a 
small rural community in a location where it would have a 
good chance of escaping the worst effects of the cataclysm 
(pick your own cataclysm). The town should have the 
potential to become agriculturally self-sufficient, and it 
should contain enough people to support a selection of 
skilled specialists. This solved our most difficult survival 
problem. If the doctor, mechanic, machinist, radio service- 
man, and farmer wouldn’t come to you, you could literally 
go to them. A properly selected small town might be the best 
survival group of all. (Tappan had moved to Rogue River, 
Oregon, a town of about 1,000 people, located near Med- 
ford.) 

There was still the problem that other town residents 
would not be prepared for survival, but overall the small- 
town approach did solve most of the problems which frus- 
trate retreat-group organizers. There would be enough people 
to mount an effective lookout system and a massive (if not 
necessarily skillful) defense, especially considering the 
authority and organization lent by a local sheriff and depu- 
ties. There would be a full selection of skilled specialists and 
all of their professional equipment. Large and costly items 
like X-ray machines and firetrucks were already in place and 
would be available if necessary. 

I decided to move to a small town. My former survival 
group members all stayed behind in the city. 

For personal reasons, I selected a very small town in the 
Sierra foothills near Yosemite National Park. I viewed the 
move as an experiment in survivalism and as a pleasant oppor- 
tunity to spend a year or two in the Sierras. My writing 
would enable me to pay the rent, so I didn’t have to worry 
about finding a job. I took the plunge and moved to the hills. 

As Tappan had indicated, my chances for long-term sur- 
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vival improved immediately. For one thing, most households 
in the Sierras get their water from private wells which are two 
hundred to three hundred feet deep. There is little chance 
that fallout or untreated sewage could pollute the drinking 
water at that level. The actual community I moved to had 
water piped in from a covered spring higher up the mountain, 
too. No matter what calamity befell us, we would have run- 
ning water for bathing and flushing the toilet. The nearby 
mountains offered substantial reserves of game and storable 
wild staples such as acorns, pine nuts, and wild oats. The 
climate was temperate at our elevation, and heating could be 
provided by wood from the forests. 

After examining the area closely, I determined there was 
only one potentially serious survival problem. Try as I might, 
I couldn’t reconcile the fact that I was sharing this idyllic 
valley with one hundred nonsurvivalist neighbors. I knew 
they were good people, of course, but I began to wonder how 
they would react to me if their children were starving and 
mine were not? 

Any survivors in this location would need to live through 
several rough months, perhaps even a year. After that point, 
they would be able to use available wild staples as a renew- 
able food source. The only problem would be the interval 
of starvation between the moment of the collapse and the 
time when the next wild crop would be ready (perhaps 
months). During that period, my family would have enough 
to eat while our neighbors would be struggling to stay alive. 

This is the point where most small-town  survivalists 
embark on a policy of silence, hoping to deceive their neigh- 
bors into overlooking that stockpile of food in the basement. 
I have never been too enthusiastic about the chances of suc- 
cess in such a deception, but that avenue was closed to me in 
any case. On the very day of my arrival in the mountains, my 
proud mother-in-law spent half an hour describing my career 
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A low profile can be hard to maintain. When the neighbors saw me 
carry 490 concrete blocks into the house, they knew I was either crazy 
or a survivalist (probably both). 
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in survivalism to a fascinated audience in the village ““Ma-and- 
Pa’”’ general store. My low profile died when it was only two 
hours old. 

As the only survivalist in this unprepared rural commu- 
nity, I took a close look at the factors which might tempt my 
neighbors to attack me if times got difficult. I considered the 
fallout problem first. Our location was relatively good with 
respect to fallout, but even so there was a 20-plus percent 
chance that a nuclear attack would create a lethal fallout 
emergency. I had built a fallout shelter against this possi- 
bility, an activity which could not be carried out in secret. 
(The neighbors saw me carry 490 concrete blocks into my 
house and wondered what I was doing.) If there were a fall- 
out emergency, I could reasonably expect to have at least a 
dozen people banging on the door of the shelter. There 
would be no conceivable way to accommodate even one 
additional family. I wondered if there were any possible way 
to forestall the violence implied by this situation. 

There was, however, one possible solution. If a nuclear 
attack seemed imminent, I could distribute the expedient 
survival information in Appendices C through G from Life 
after Doomsday to all the neighborhood families. I hoped 
this would let them build their own shelters and make their 
own fallout radiation meters even with as little as two or 
three days of lead time. I could protect them from fallout— 
and protect myself from a mob besieging my shelter at the 
same time. 

Unfortunately, there remained the problem of the food. 
I knew I couldn’t afford to feed everybody, and no matter 
how I envisioned the emergency, it always boiled down to 
one family with food in a community of starving people. 
The only answer seemed to be an overwhelming defense. The 
light assault rifles I had relied on in my previous planning 
would not be adequate for my present situation. 
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I started to size up a pair of H&K 91 heavy assault rifles, 
their essential accessories, and the cost of a minimal supply 
of ammunition. No matter how I added up the list, the total 
cost always seemed to be around $3,000. The price was stiff, 
but the worst part was my lack of conviction that the rifles 
would really make me any safer. You can’t buy security by 
buying weapons. An isolated couple just can’t mount a 
twenty-four-hour guard against fifty or sixty people. The 
thousands of dollars spent on guns might not buy any secu- 
rity at all. I was prepared to fight my neighbors to protect 
my family, but I realized with regret that I would far rather 
feed them than fight them. What a tragedy, I thought, that 
I couldn’t afford to buy food for the town. 


Feeding Neighbors 


Why not try to feed the town? I was willing to spend 
$3,000 on weapons. What would happen if I spent it on food 
instead? 

I realized, with a definite sense of shock, that the cost of 
two heavy assault rifles could as easily be used to purchase 
thirty thousand pounds of wheat! By standard survivalist 
wisdom, that amount of wheat would provide the nourish- 
ment for one hundred people for an entire year. I could sacri- 
fice the two additional rifles, using the money to purchase a 
year’s supply of food for everyone living within five miles of 
my house! 

I had known for years that it was impossible to buy 
enough food to save my neighbors, and I had been so con- 
vinced of this “‘fact” that I had never questioned it before. In 
a place like Los Angeles, feeding the neighbors was clearly 
out of the question. In the mountains, however, feeding the 
neighbors might be a realistic possibility. (Although I have 
presented this argument in terms of stockpiling wheat alone, 
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a practical storage program would require a mixture of grains 
and legumes such as described in Cresson Kearny’s Nuclear 
War Survival Skills. ) 

The first question which occurred to me was whether or 
not it would be physically possible for a private party to 
store that much bulk food. Although I didn’t know much 
about mass storage of grain, it seemed probable that a small 
water tank could be used as a silo and flushed out with nitro- 
gen or carbon dioxide to prevent insect damage. If bulk grain 
storage technology wasn’t up to the task of permanently stor- 
ing a room-sized bin of wheat, it was probably because no 
one had ever needed to do it before. (I subsequently found 
much useful mformation on mexpensive grain storage in 
Small Farm Grain Storage, Volume III, by VITA, 80 South 
Early St., Alexandria, VA 22304.) 

Feeding my neighbors, I realized, might offer dramatic 
security advantages, too—possibly far more than two rifles 
could. My personal risk in a starvation emergency would thus 
be decreased. Distributing food could also raise the standard 
of living of the entire community, thereby possibly stimulat- 
ing the creation of a local barter economy. 

One approach would be to distribute three hundred 
pounds of wheat to each person in the valley as a direct 
gift, no strings attached. The purpose would be to create a 
five-mile-deep buffer of well-fed people around my location. 
Since these are the people most likely to know about my 
own food supply, this approach instantly quenches the most 
likely source of trouble. Some of the local residents might 
possibly attack me if they thought it was the only way to 
save their families from starvation, but would they do so with 
full stomachs? Not very likely. 

Another advantage of the five-mile buffer zone would be 
to give me warning of any incoming marauders, since they 
would be likely to hit one of the outlying houses first. The 
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one-hundred person wheat supply would mean thirty to fifty 
targetable houses in the valley rather than just mine. Only 
the worst bad luck would let marauders penetrate five miles 
of territory unannounced to attack my home as their first 
random strike. 

Awarding the food in a single massive deposit might cause 
the inhabitants to become instant survivalists, quite possibly 
against their will. Some of them, at least, would realize the 
advantages of a mutual defense pact among the families. 
They might not form a very effective fighting force by milli- 
tary standards, but at least I’d know that anyone who started 
taking pot shots at my windows would soon have one of my 
neighbors getting into position behind him. It wouldn’t have 
to be just my wife and me against the world anymore. 

Another approach to wheat distribution is to keep the 
wheat in a central stockpile, rationing it at the rate of five 
pounds per person per week. The entire community would 
suddenly develop a clear interest in protecting the food 
supply located in my home. The advantage of this approach 
lies in the fact that my neighbors’ lives would depend on pro- 
tecting my house. The disadvantage, however, is that my 
neighbors may very well tum on me, seizing my grain and 
possessions. 

One aspect of this approach to consider is that neighbors 
would resist any “official” attempt by county authorities 
to confiscate the wheat for general distribution. 

A third approach, the one which I favor, would be to 
use the grain strictly for barter. Under some circumstances, 
wheat would be worth far more than an equal weight of 
silver coins. A survivalist in a small town who has a large 
grain supply to draw on can (1) feed the town; (2) stimulate 
an active barter economy; (3) provide gainful employment 
for residents (no charity); and (4) provide a medium of 
economic exchange (the wheat serves not only as food but 
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as money)! The grain could virtually become the currency 
of the community. 

Let’s take a hypothetical example to illustrate the effect 
of the wheat supply on my disaster-stricken town. As the 
owner of the wheat, my first move would be to make large- 
scale barter purchases from several local residents using the 
wheat as payment. From one neighbor I’d “buy” a pair of 
horses. From another I’d “rent” barn space. Another neigh- 
bor could be “hired” to cut firewood for me. Still another 
would be “hired” as a full-time big-game hunter. Younger 
teenagers could be “‘hired”’ cheaply to serve as local lookouts, 
scouts, and small-game trappers. The old widow down the 
road who has no salable skills (and no Social Security check 
either) would be “hired” to knit heavy woolen sweaters, with 
payment made in advance. Virtually every man, woman, and 
child in the community could be hired to perform some pro- 
ductive and survival-oriented task. 

People hired under this arrangement could use most of 
their pay to feed their families, releasing them from the over- 
whelming need to forage. After a short period of hoarding, 
these people would begin to pass the wheat on in payment 
for needed services. 

Best of all, a number of these “‘hired”’ hands could be put 
to work clearing fields and planting wheat, which would 
refill the coffers and perpetuate the local economy. It would 
also, almost incidentally, prevent the community from starv- 
ing. And what prevents the community from starving also 
prevents them from attacking the local survivalist. 

That’s the point. This essay is not a fantasy of aching 
humanitarianism, but a speculative exercise on possible ways 
to keep one’s skin intact. 

But do the neighbors deserve to be saved? 

Sometimes it seems like justice to imagine the people 
who laugh at us for our preparedness realizing too late that 
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they were fools. The revenge of vindication feels good as a 
fantasy, but it is not wise survival strategy. Could I success- 
fully fight one hundred neighbors for a year? For a day? I 
don’t like to bet my life on such poor odds. The grain could 
have these same people standing with me instead of against 
me. 

I personally favor a policy of buying rifles as well as grain 
rather than replacing one with the other. Wheat will go a long 
way toward ensuring my security. Human nature being what 
it is, there could still be a few greedy, ruthless people who 
would want more than their share. A loaded assault rifle will 
serve both as a stabilizing influence and as a comfort on dark 
nights. I don’t want survivalists to throw their guns away. I 
just want them to look at “philanthropy”’ as an additional 
approach to security. 

What about our community relations and public image 
before the collapse (or enemy attack)? I have been trying the 
wheat-for-neighbors idea on various TV and radio shows 
lately, and the effect has been astonishing. A hostile inter- 
viewer thinks he’s being clever when he poses the question 
about “shooting your neighbors,”’ because he’s heard mem- 
bers of survivalism’s yahoo element braying about survival 
by marauding. (“If you come to me with a month’s supply 
of freeze-dried food and offer to trade for the MIA rifle, 
I'll wind up with both the rifle and the food.”) When I 
describe the fact that the cost of two rifles and accessories 
buys enough wheat to feed one hundred people for a year 
(or one thousand for a month), it completely disarms the 
interviewer. Before he knows it, he’s endorsing survivalism! 
We could use more of that. 

This is especially true because of the number of people 
who are borderline survivalists ... meaning, they would pre- 
pare actively if it were not for their distaste at the idea of 
shooting their friends and neighbors. I have unconfirmed 
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data from a national polling company which indicates that 
there are two million active survivalists in this country, and 
about ten times that many people who would join us if not 
for our “lunatic fringe” image. We must overcome this image 
and recruit these people. 

The ability to feed our neighbors instantly transforms 
the survivalist image from that of a selfish, paranoid gun nut 
to that of a generous, community-minded humanitarian. If 
you have had trouble getting your family and friends to join 
the movement because of their reluctance to consider the 
defense issue, you now have an attractive alternative to offer 
them. You buy the guns, and let them buy the wheat. Both 
actions will contribute to your security without forcing any- 
one to violate their moral beliefs. 

I published these suggestions in Issue No. 20 of the Per- 
sonal Survival Letter (now merged with Survival Tomorrow, 
edited by Nancy Tappan, P.O. Box 598, Rogue River, OR 
97537). There were two markedly different reactions to the 
“‘save your neighbors”’ proposal. Most of the letters I received 
were from people whose reaction was ‘‘Why didn’t I think 
of that?” They were delighted to have an approach to their 
personal security other than the classic fortified bunker. 
But there were other readers who did not like the idea of 
feeding the neighbors at all. Apparently they did not like 
their neighbors and were secretly pleased they had ‘‘no 
choice” but to shoot them in an emergency. They were angry 
with me for taking away their rationalization for murder. In 
my opinion, these people are sick. 


Future of Survivalism 


No matter how a survivalist prepares for his defense, the 
preparations will work best, of course, if no one attacks him. 
The more people on your side, the less likely you are to be 
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attacked, most especially by your neighbors, who have the 
greatest chance of knowing about your supplies and where 
you live. Based on this argument, I would like to advance 
what I think is the next level in the development of survival- 
ism: preventing attacks on your family by saving your 
neighbors. 

Acting on this principle, I decided to see if there was 
anything I could do to assist with the Civil Defense program 
for my country. After speaking with the Civil Defense official 
in charge, he met with the Country Board of Supervisors. 
The next thing I knew, I was in charge of emergency pre- 
paredness for the county! 

I have hopes that in some future essay I will be able to 
describe how a survivalist succeeded in creating a viable 
Civil Defense program in a rural county (at the present time 
that would be premature). In the meantime, the position 
offers several unique advantages. For one thing, I can be 
absolutely certain that the local Civil Defense coordinator 
won’t decide to raid survivalist food stockpiles in an emer- 
gency! In a nuclear attack, my position as the Radiological 
Defense Officer for the county means that anyone who 
attempts to molest me will have to come through a cordon of 
sheriff’s deputies to do it. That’s a tremendous step forward 
in personal security. Also, one of my legitimate duties is to 
set up a reliable county-wide communications network, test- 
ing and operating it at frequent intervals. In summary, it’s 
an opportunity to organize and lead a 13,000-person survival 
group! I can’t imagine a more exciting challenge for a sur- 
vivalist. Or a harder one. 

The evolution of survivalism began with people who 
wanted to protect their investments from financial calamity, 
and in some cases with individuals trying to secure their lives — 
by escaping on foot into the wilderness. The lone-woodsman 
stage eventually matured into the land-mobile approach, 
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allowing the survivalist to take his family along, if only fora 
limited time. Marauding as a survival option attracts some 
people at this level of development. The retreat-group stage 
developed next as a response to the fact that you just can’t 
carry enough supplies and tools with you in the car to ensure 
long-term survival. Small-town survivalists began to spring up 
after finding that organizing a retreat group is a task fraught 
with difficulties. I submit that the next logical step in this 
progression is for survivalists to become involved in official 
community preparedness programs, and to save their families 
by helping to save the community as a whole. 

The evolution of survivalism is a story that as yet has no 
definitive end. The “‘save the neighbors’? development is 
recent and as yet unproven. In rural communities with small 
populations, I am convinced it can work. There are several 
experienced survivalists working as Civil Defense officials 
now, and with luck our special survival knowledge will be 
able to overcome some of the obstacles to community pre- 
paredness which have plagued our Civil Defense colleagues. 
If so, you can be sure that we’ll let you know. 


Stages of Survivalism 


Investor: Survivalism is viewed as a means of protecting 
wealth. Insufficient alone, since the investor may not survive 
to enjoy the money. 

Urban Survivor: Plans to survive in the city in spite of a 
lack of food, water, and other essentials. Biggest problem is 
too many hungry neighbors. 

Lone Woodsman: Loner who hopes to survive by living 
in a wildemess with rifle and backpack (or bicycle). Can’t 
take his family with him, unfortunately. 

Land Mobile: The U-Haul Trailer type plans to take his 
family and supplies by car to camp out in the hills. His sur- 
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vival is limited by capacity of car, truck, or trailer. Gasoline 
and supplies will eventually run out. 

The Marauder is an individual or group that plans to sur- 
vive by preying on other survivalists and refugees. Hazardous 
way to make a living. The bottom line is the inadequacy of 
mobile supplies. 

Retreat Group: A group of survivalists who plan to meet 
at a well-stocked permanent retreat located in a danger-free 
zone. Such groups are plagued by internal politics, utopian 
ideology, and lack of skilled members. 

Lone Homestead: A survivalist family moves to an iso- 
lated rural farm or ranch on a permanent basis without the 
support of a retreat group. No one has a job in the city. 

Small Town: An individual or family moves to a small 
town because the town seems to represent a “group” com- 
posed of skilled people. Unfortunately, most other residents 
are not prepared for disaster. 

Civil Defense: The experimental approach emphasizes an 
increase in survivalist security brought about by deliberately 
improving the Civil Defense posture of the small town (as by 
feeding the neighbors and providing a community fallout 
shelter program). 


‘“‘Survivalist Secrets Shared” appeared in Survive maga- 
zine in the January/February 1983 issue. It was condensed 
from the introduction to The Survivalist Directory, published 
by Clayton Survival Services (P.O. Box 1411, Mariposa, 
California 95338). 

This essay presents a summary of the characteristics of 
survivalists who submitted biographies for the first edition 
of The Survivalist Directory. It demonstrates that survivalists 
are not illiterate, right-wing bigots suffering from blood lust. 
In general, survivalists represent a cross section of America, 
and place a high emphasis on self-reliance, independence, 
and personal responsibility. 


4. Survivalist Secrets Shared 


Who are the survivalists? What do they do? When did they 
become survivalists? Where do they live? Why are they con- 
cerned? How will they survive? 

Many elaborate myths exist about survivalists, perpet- 
uated in part by media folks looking for colorful characters 
and humorous stories. Nuclear survival has become chic. 
Mike Royko (Chicago Sun Times), Art Buchwald (Los 
Angeles Times), and Russell Baker (Washington Post) have 
all written nationally syndicated columns in recent months 
on the survivalist fad. 

To answer the who’s and why’s of survivalism and to 
clarify the oft-repeated, if not-completely-accurate, myths, I 
prepared this collective look at survivalists for Survive maga- 
zine from the more than one hundred fifty responses I 
received from my Survivalist Directory service (which allows 
survivalists to correspond anonymously with each other). The 
responses received may surprise or reinforce, amuse or alarm, 
convert or dissuade, but they will definitely interest you. 

The survey form (from which my conclusions are drawn) 
was designed not as a statistical survey form, but as a prompt- 
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ing device to get respondents to tell us their ideas. So who are 
the survivalists? Let’s find out. 

Sex: Most seem to be male heads of households. Some 
single males responded, but they do not predominate. Ten 
percent or less of the questionnaires were from females. 

Age: Ages range from late teens to the seventies and 
eighties. Many respondents seem to be in their early thirties, 
but there is no clear age group involved. 

Race: Respondents were predominantly Caucasian. How- 
ever, some Black, Eurasian, Latin American, Amerindian, and 
mixed-race survivalists also responded. 

Religion: No special religious patterns emerged. Chris- 
tians (of many varieties) predominated, and Bom-Again 
Christians, Mormons, Jews, agnostics, atheists, and people 
simply not interested in religion were well-represented. 
Actually, surprisingly few Mormons responded considering 
the relatively large number of Mormon survivalists. Perhaps 
their church social structure fulfills their need to locate 
others of similar interests. Most of the respondents tend to be 
isolated survivalists in search of others. 

Political affiliation: A definite trend in terms of politics 
was apparent, but not quite in the way one might guess. Sur- 
vivalists have a reputation for being ultraconservative. In 
contrast, the breakdown of Directory respondents is: Inde- 
pendent (32), Conservative (20), Libertarian (18), Right (15), 
Republican (11), Moderate (3), Ultraconservative (3), Demo- 
crats (2), Left (1), Liberal (1), Radical (1). The streak of 
independence—of active dislike for the more traditional 
political parties—is quite evident (even at the liberal end of 
the scale). So is the general trend to the right of center, but 
not to the far right. One trend that caught my interest was 
the number of people who identified themselves as being 
conservative or to the right but who did not want to hear 
from “right-wing nuts.”’ 
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How much education do you have? What degree? What 
Vo-Tech certificates? There did not seem to be any particular 
correlation between education and survivalist attitudes. The 
education of the respondents ranged from six years of formal 
schooling to the Masters and Ph.D. level. A striking number 
of people had two or three years of college but not a degree. 
Several respondents were members of MENSA, the high-IQ 
society (which is irrelevant to education but still interesting). 
Many people had an impressive array of Vo-Tech certificates 
and blue-collar skills, even if they were employed in other 
areas. Overall, a striking diversity in skills and training 
appeared, such as the chemical engineer who was also a 
science professor, computer programmer, and lawyer. 

What is your profession and approximately how much 
money do you make? The reported professions of respon- 
dents spanned the entire American marketplace. We tabu- 
lated the professions that might be of special interest to 
Directory readers. These included engineer (11), physician 
(10), lawyer (5), construction worker (4), nurse (3), para- 
medic (2), farmer (2), and dentist (2). One would expect a 
relatively high frequency of survival consultants, a presup- 
position which proved correct. The rest of the respondents 
reported widely varied professions, including policemen, 
firemen, civil-defense workers, investors, insurance sales- 
men, furniture makers, commercial pilots, military officers 
on active duty, college professors, government employees, 
Social Security recipients, students, merchants, nightclub 
owners, publishers, martial-arts instructors, advertising 
agents, scientists, real-estate brokers, computer programmers, 
plumbers, therapists, miners, nuclear engineers, writers, 
finance consultants, businessmen, machinists, former Special 
Forces personnel, teachers, and mechanics. 

As for income, the myth that survivalism is only for the 
rich is apparently not true. Annual incomes ranged from 
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$1,000 to over $100,000, with the average about $20,000. 
Many with reported incomes of only $10,000 were still 
managing to make survival preparations. Representatives of 
all income classes complained that they didn’t have enough 
money to prepare adequately. 

Do you have a family? This was added late in the sam- 
pling process, so most of the respondents did not have an 
opportunity to answer. However, many respondents men- 
tioned families, frequently large families, in answering other 
questions. Some respondents were unmarried, some married, 
some with young children, others with grown children, some 
with grandchildren. Frequent requests for correspondence 
with “family-oriented survivalists to discuss the problem of 
survival with children” were received. 

Location: California had more respondents than any 
other state (36), which is not surprising since California has 
more people than any other state. Texas is currently in 
second place with 12, probably for the same reason. One sur- 
prise was the poor response from Oregon, long hailed as a 
survival mecca. Apparently, most survivalists in Oregon are 
secure enough that they don’t need the Directory service. 

What kind of people do you want to get in touch with? 
Most people wanted to reach others like themselves . 
friendly, cooperative, moral, family-oriented, and with small- 
town values of community. So much for the myth that sur- 
vivalists are maladjusted loners. 

What kind of people do you not want to get in touch 
with? I included this question specifically to uncover racial 
and religious prejudices. This information could be impor- 
tant to readers, since it would be a disaster to accidentally 
introduce a black family to a white-supremacist survival 
group. (In one instance, two survivalists from California 
expressed an almost-perfect match of needs and abilities, 
but one said, ‘“‘no atheists” and the other, “no believers.’’) 
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Some responses were open regarding racial and religious back- 
grounds, while others were quite narrow. Low-key racial 
discrimination did appear. In these cases, the biographies 
did not show active racial enmity, but the respondents 
implied that mixing races in a survival group or fallout 
shelter could lead to trouble. Some were apologetic about it; 
others weren’t. 

What subjects would you like to correspond with other 
survivalists about? Who would be surprised to discover that 
the favorite topic for correspondence was retreat defense? 
Well, it wasn’t. The overwhelming favorite was food produc- 
tion and preservation (41), followed by shooting and fire- 
arms (23), wild edibles (14), energy production (17), defense 
and security (15), survival medicine (14), self-sufficiency 
(10), economics (10), radio and communications (9), sur- 
vival fiction (9), setting up a retreat (8), fishing and hunting 
(7), and fallout shelters (7). Many people wanted to share 
their experiences and information on these topics, exhibiting 
a strong desire to help others prepare. 

Why did you become a survivalist? Most mentioned 
nuclear war as their primary worry. This is in part a sign of 
the times and in part a result of my own strong interest in 
the subject. I suspect that my personal visibility to nuclear- 
war survivalists has strongly biased the initial sample. Second 
in importance was economic collapse, followed by an assort- 
ment of comments about political turmoil and urban unrest. 
Several people expressed the opinion that the particular 
threat didn’t matter much ... it was prudent to prepare for 
whatever might come. I should note that one group of sur- 
vivalists was conspicuously missing—the people who fear a 
totalitarian takeover. Some of them have told me they don’t 
dare put their names on any list, even this one. 

What are your survival plans? What do you picture your- 
self doing when things fall apart? Here respondents reported 
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the full range of survival strategies, depending mainly upon 
economic situations. Some people have elaborate retreat 
ranches, stocked for five years of isolation if necessary. 
Others have moved to small towns. Some have retreats in 
the hills they hope to reach by car at the last minute. Some 
have well-stocked “escape vehicles’? but nowhere to go. A 
few plan to hike out of the wreckage with a backpack or 
bicycle out. Quite a number plan to stay home (many of 
these live in rural areas). A few are totally unprepared—and 
nervous about it. 

Are you looking for a survival group to join? Are you 
part of a group that is looking for additional members? Un- 
questionably, this is the reason for the Directory—to put sur- 
vivalists in touch with others. About seventy respondents 
were looking for a group to join. Another thirty represented 
groups looking for additional people. Most are looking for 
allies in the fight for survival and don’t know how to reach 
them. Others would just like to exchange survival informa- 
tion with other like-minded people. 

What is your position with respect to guns? For hunting? 
For defense? A common myth about survivalists is that they 
are all gun nuts. Therefore, I decided to ask a leading ques- 
tion about guns. Some respondents turned out to be enthu- 
silastic, pro-gun collectors and shootists, but most people 
seemed to regard guns either as tools or unpleasant necessi- 
ties. 

Most everyone responded that they would use lethal 
force in self-defense if they or their families were threatened. 
Many people extended this position to cover protecting 
stockpiled food as well. Quite a number made the explicit 
distinction that they would fight if attacked, but would 
never consider murdering or robbing their neighbors—a dis- 
tinction frequently missed by the news media. Some said 
they would shoot attacking people but not innocent animals. 
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One or two felt that they would be justified in taking what 
they needed at gunpoint if it would keep their families from 
starving. One person longed for more effective gun control. 
In contrast, most people made strong anticontrol statements 
based on a Constitutional right to keep and bear arms. 

How much stored food, water, and medicine do you 
have? Most people have already stocked between six and 
eighteen months’ worth of supplies. Some have five years’ 
worth; some as little as one week. This last group is not as 
well-prepared as it would prefer, but is honest about it. 
Everyone indicated they were adding to the stockpile as 
finances allowed. 

Have you stored any extra food to feed your unpre- 
pared neighbors or relatives? Most people responded “no”’ 
or left this question blank. Several said they had in fact laid 
in extra food for relatives ... several tons of it in one case. 
Many people commented that this would be a good idea, but 
they wanted to finish their own emergency stockpile first. 
There were also several strikingly negative responses, how- 
ever, emphasizing that people who don’t prepare deserve to 
starve. Some of this seemed due to a belief in natural selec- 
tion, while others showed clear personal resentment against 
family members or friends who would not assist in prepar- 
ing the retreat, but who joked about showing up to be fed 
if things did go wrong. 

Do you have a fallout shelter? Most people do not, 
although some have elaborate shelters. One survivalist in 
Arkansas can personally shelter hundreds of people. Others 
have small family shelters. Unfortunately, many respondents 
make under $20,000 per year and are unable to buy their 
own homes. For these people, buying a fallout shelter is 
especially difficult. A few solved the problem by joining their 
local civil-defense agency and being assigned as managers for 
shelters near their homes. 
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Are you prepared to become permanently self-sufficient? 
Most are not. Nearly all are striving toward self-sufficiency in 
one form or another. Some have views of the future that do 
not require long-term self-sufficiency. 

What’s your biggest problem with survival planning? All 
together now ... MONEY! Take another breath ... TIME! 
The third most common response: finding compatible sur- 
vivalists. 

So who are the survivalists? After preparing these biogra- 
phies, I would characterize survivalists as people who have a 
strong streak of independence, self-confidence, self-reliance, 
and optimism. 

Why optimism? How else would you describe someone 
who believes he can survive a nuclear attack? That’s about 
as optimistic as a person can be. 

Most survivalists are not rich; nor are they uneducated 
rednecks or hate-filled racists, although some are conscious 
of racial distinctions. Most are not panicky alarmists or 
trigger-happy loners. There are some of each of these types, 
but they are few. 


“Thinking About ... Survival ‘Experts’”’ appeared in the 
June 1983 issue of Survival Guide magazine. 

When I wrote this article, I had just been to a survival 
conference at which I was introduced as a “survival expert,” 
a title which makes me distinctly uneasy. In rapid succession 
I was asked questions about fallout, windchill, snaring rab- 
bits, backpack design, firearm selection, and nutrition. When 
you're a “‘survival expert” people feel they can ask you about 
anything and receive a definitive, authoritative, unshakable 
testament in return. An expert is supposed to be a prophet, a 
saint, and an encyclopedia rolled into one. 

There’s an old joke which says, “Yesterday I didn’t even 
know what an ‘expert’ was, and today I am one!” I was 
acquainted with many of the top “experts” in the survival 
field, and decided to give the reader a different kind of look 
at survival expertise. 


4. ‘Thinking About .. . 
Survival “Experts’’ 


If you want to experience true terror, have someone intro- 
duce you as a “survival expert” to a room full of people. 
People demand unreasonable things from an “expert” and 
angrily denounce him for the slightest lapse. This really isn’t 
fair, because these are usually the same people who made him 
into an “expert” in the first place. 

I have a hard time figuring out just what a “survival 
expert” is supposed to be. This is compounded by the fact 
that I have met many of the outstanding people in this field 
without ever meeting a true, definitive expert in survival. 
Let me tell you about some of them. 

A friend of mine writes karate books and is well known 
in the self-defense field. He is deadly with all forms of weap- 
ons, and once killed an armed robber with a single punch. His 
self-defense classes are well attended, and he is an acknowl- 
edged expert in “urban survival.” Yet when we go camping 
together, he seems to imagine himself in peril from the wild 
beasts every step of the way. 7 

Another friend is a “wilderness” survival expert with a 
firmly established reputation. His classes concentrate on stay- 
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ing alive after a wilderness accident and the actions which 
should be taken to help the rangers find you. He is a rough- 
and-ready type who teaches his students how to live off the 
land, and amuses them on field trips by skinning out mar- 
mots and conducting puppet shows with the raw, bloody 
skins. When his wife goes out of town, she fills the freezer 
with Jack-in-the-Box hamburgers because he is helpless in 
the kitchen. 

One of my more pleasant memories is that of a charming 
Mormon lady, the author of two books on long-term self- 
sufficiency. She’s a “‘survival cooking”’ expert, but as far as 
I could tell she’s not a “‘survival gardening”’ expert, and she is 
almost entirely mnocent of any skills outside of home 
economics. 

Two of my closest friends are gardening experts, and have 
published books with Rodale Press on the subject. I have no 
doubt they could grow their own food through any crisis, 
something I can’t say for most survivalists, including myself. 
These friends are so afraid of firearms they won’t allow one 
in the house. Then one day, the neighbor’s mastiff dug up 
their strawberries. Guess who wanted to borrow one of my 
guns? Guess who didn’t know what a safety catch was? 

I don’t have much contact with the ‘‘financial” survival 
experts, but I do know of one who has all the answers about 
getting your fortune through Armageddon while making a 
profit in the meantime. He commented recently that he had 
purchased an expensive deer rifle and was relieved to know 
that his family was now adequately defended. (I hope the 
irony of that statement doesn’t require comment.) 

I have a friend who bills himself as one of the “top two” 
survivalists in North America. He converses daily with experts 
in nuclear strategy and international civil defense. He is pol- 
ished, witty, speaks five languages, and has genuine expertise 
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in “national”? survival. As far as I can tell he possesses no 
food, equipment, or supplies whatsoever. 

I even know a nuclear war survival “expert”? who didn’t 
have a fallout shelter until very recently. 

I don’t mean to malign these people. I value each of them 
and hope they won’t be offended by being mentioned here. 
It is hard, terribly hard, to live up to the title of survival 
expert. A true expert in survival skills would have to be a 
hunter, fisherman, botanist, engineer, radio technician, 
gardener, farmer, chef, physician (internal medicine and 
emergency surgery), pharmacist, herbalist, military officer, 
weapons expert, psychologist, carpenter, electrician, plum- 
ber, butcher, horseman, marksman, laborer, meteorologist, 
machinist, welder, logger, trapper, firefighter, martial artist, 
archer, architect, miller, chemist, financial wizard, physicist, 
contractor, historian, athlete, nutritionist, tailor, weaver, 
tanner, cobbler, mechanic, lawyer ... and it probably 
wouldn’t hurt to be an Indian chief. In fact, that might be 
the most valuable characteristic of all. 

All survivalists, the anonymous and the well known, are 
striving toward this ideal level of “‘expertise,’”’ even though we 
know that none of us will ever actually achieve it. It is also 
apparent that our development tends to be very uneven. For 
every strength there is usually some skill which has been 
totally neglected. 

What is it that you have been neglecting? Did you ever 
get to that EMT class you wanted to take? Have you stored 
one hundred pounds of wheat, but never experimented with 
whole-wheat cooking? Have you purchased guns for your 
survival kit, but never fired them? Is there a new video 
game in your living room, but no radiation meter in your 
basement? 

Truth to tell, the “experts” in the survival field are gen- 
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erally fanatics. They develop single-mindedly along one track 
until they become known for their unusual mastery of one 
area. This benefits us all, because none of us can devote a 
fanatical degree of time, energy, and money to every sur- 
vival topic. It isn’t surprising, therefore, to find that the 
experts have lapses in their programs. It could not be other- 
wise and have them still be experts. We value them for their 
strengths. We shouldn’t expert them to be well rounded, too. 

But what about you, the practicing survivalist, who must 
make it all come together into a single, functioning survival 
program that will really work? Can you afford the luxury 
of developing one skill to the exclusion of others? Obviously 
not. You have been neglecting aspects of preparation. Every- 
one does. You must examine your program honestly, and 
commit yourself to improve the areas you have slighted. 

I realize that finances and time really do limit a person’s 
preparations. Most of us can work on only one area at a 
time. Doing everything at once is just impossible. The only 
survivalist I know with a really well-rounded program has 
been working on it for thirty years! Money and time, how- 
ever, should not be used as excuses to avoid preparations that 
are less interesting to you personally, but are still essential to 
your survival. 

If you’re going to build a lifeboat, you have to build all 
of it. A watertight bow is cold comfort if there are planks 
missing from the stern. And it isn’t just you. There’s water 
lapping at my stern too. It’s time for us to get busy. 


‘Survival Rock’’ was an article spawned by a moment of 
insanity when Bill Pier (Survival Inc.) suggested that he and 
I market a “pet rock”’ for survivalists. We began brainstorm- 
ing about all the possible uses for a “‘survival rock”’ and soon 
developed the following guidelines for new rock owners. 
Survive magazine published part of these instructions in the 
March 1982 issue, but additional text appears here for the 
first time. 


5. Survival Rock 


by Dr. Bruce Clayton and Bill Pier 


The marvelous survival rock, millions of years in the making, 
is the perfect addition to anyone’s survival kit, picnic basket, 
glove compartment, or kitchen drawer. Able to perform 
almost any task, the incredible survival rock was Stone Age 
man’s one and only tool for survival. You, too, will find it 
essential for all of your daily activities. 

To Find North: Set your survival rock in a cool, damp 
place and watch to see which side moss grows on. 

To Cook Food: Heat your survival rock red-hot on your 
camp stove and drop it into a bowl of soup. 

To Stave off Thirst: Suck on your survival rock to keep 
from feeling thirsty. It works best if you dip it periodically 
in cold beer. 

To Predict the Weather: Hold your survival rock out the 
window for five minutes. Bring it back in and examine it. 

—If the rock is covered with beads of water, it’s raining. 

—If the rock is warm and dry, it’s not raining. 

—If neither of the above, the answer is it’s cloudy. Try 
again later. 

To Measure Elapsed Time: A typical survival rock will 
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weather away at the rate of 1/10,000 inch per century. 

To Use as a Stopwatch: To time a race, measure elapsed 
time as described above. As the first runner passes your posi- 
tion, hit him with the survival rock to stop him. 

To Start a Fire: Strike the survival rock against any avail- 
able lump of steel. For best results, direct the resulting sparks 
at a pile of tinder and small dry matches. 

To Kill Mosquitos: Wait for the mosquito to land on your 
forehead. Strike it sharply with your survival rock. 

For Personal Defense: A survival rock is a devastating 
weapon when pushed up the opponent’s nose or shoved into 
his ear. 

To Construct a Shelter: The survival rock is unsurpassed 
for blocking one wheel of a camper or mobile home. 

As a Fallout Shelter: Carefully position your survival 
rock over whatever part of your body you wish to save. 

To Detect Gold: Rub your survival rock vigorously on 
your wife’s jewelry to see if the yellow metal comes off on 
the rock. If it is really gold, she'll tell you. 

To Measure Heights: Step off a clif with your survival 
rock in your hand. Measures the height of the cliff in metric 
“kilorocks” as you descend. 

As a Pillow: Carefully place the survival rock between 
your head and the ground. Some people place their head 
between the survival rock and the ground, but this kind of 
innovation is best left to the armchair survivalist. 

As a Dental Kit: The survival rock has been found to be 
very effective for removing unwanted teeth and bridgework. 

To Mark Your Trail: If you have to leave the site of your 
plane wreck, leave your survival rock next to the plane to 
show rescuers where you crashed. 

To Prepare Food: The incredible survival rock can be 
used to smash walnuts, beat off bottle caps, soften hard 
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Dadi & PE Pie 


The incredible survival rock is indispensable around the kitchen for 
everything from pitting peaches to opening jars! 


candy, and roll pie dough. Its uses in the kitchen are vir- 
tually unlimited! 

To Collect Acorns: The survival rock is the perfect tool 
for knocking one acorn at a time out of an oak tree. We 
recommend a side-arm throw for maximum fatigue. 

As Camouflage: Remember that the person wearing a 
survival rock is invisible when viewed against rocky soil, 
rocky cliffs, or rocky trees. 

As Ammunition: Break up your survival rock into small 
pieces and use them as projectiles in a shotgun shell. Be care- 
ful not to hurt yourself while cutting open the shell to 
remove the lead pellets. | : 

To Remove Impurities from Water: Dip your survival 
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rock in polluted water and let it dry in the sun. The impur- 
ities will remain behind on the rock. 

Warranty: The survival rock is unconditionally guaran- 
teed against damage from fire, water, nuclear blast, mal- 
functioning parachutes, leaky lifeboats, rampant mutants, 
and. soap-opera script writers. In the unlikely event your sur- 
vival rock is damaged or destroyed in the line of duty, send 
us your nonfunctioning rock with a notarized videotape of 
the accident in progress and we'll cheerfully sell you another 
rock. 

Warning: If you misuse your delicate survival rock, the 
guarantee is null and void. The following actions will invali- 
date your warranty: 

—Never open the rock. There are no user-serviceable parts 
inside. 

—Do not remove the tag under penalty of law. 

—Never smear the survival rock with butter, olive oil, 
lard, or bacon fat. You might deactivate the primer. 

—Do not write to the manufacturer, retailer, agents, or 
assigns to complain. 

—Do not plug the survival rock into a 220-volt line. 

—Do not attempt to swallow the survival rock to conceal 
it from federal agents. 

—Do not carry a concealed survival rock where prohibited 
by law. 

—Never point a survival rock at anything you are not pre- 
pared to destroy. 

—Never leave two survival rocks of the opposite sex over- 
night in the same shoebox. (See “Rock Breeding” below.) 

Rock Breeding: For those who like to live dangerously, 
rock breeding has its attractions. Take a male and female 
survival rock and confine them together during the female’s 
receptive phase, then let nature take its course. Unfortu- 
nately, female survival rocks are only receptive for about one 
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century every twelve thousand years, and occasionally arti- 
ficial insemination must be used. To perform this delicate 
operation, take the two parent rocks in either hand and bang 
them together hard. You will know when you have been 
successful because little baby survival rocks will suddenly 
appear! Do not be alarmed if they do not seem to put on 
much weight during the first few decades of their lives. 
Survival rocks are very long-lived and do not grow appre- 
ciably in a human lifetime. 

Naming Your Rock: Many survivalists insist on naming 
their survival rocks. If you must name your rock, please 
select a name appropriate to the rock’s dignity and heritage. 
We suggest one of the following names: Freestone, Corner- 
stone, Brownstone, Headstone, Curbstone, Clingstone, 
Flintstone, Gallstone, Tombstone, Keystone, Flagstone, 
Kidneystone, Hearthstone, Capstone, Brimstone, Cobble- 
stone, or Firestone. All infants, regardless of sex, are 
addressed as Chip or Sandy. 


‘“‘Thinking About ... The Best Retreat Location” ap- 
peared in the September 1983 issue of Survival Guide maga- 
zine. 

One of the perennial themes of survival preparation is 
retreat site selection, a subject which requires about a dozen 
Master’s degrees to perform correctly. Most of us have long 
ago realized that an “‘ideal’’ retreat location is only slightly 
better than most nonideal locations, and most people do not 
have the financial resources to set up an “ideal” retreat any- 
way. I decided to reexamine the assumptions behind retreat 
site selection and found that some of our basic attitudes 
about this subject may have become obsolete. 


6. Thinking About... 
‘The Best 
Retreat Location 


I get letters all the time asking me which parts of the country 
are safest for a survival retreat. The most recent letter was 
from a family in the wilds of Washington who thought they 
might be better off in the swamps of Florida. Not long 
before that letter arrived, a man in Florida wrote to ask if 
I could recommend a good area in the Pacific Northwest. The 
latest newsletter had an article extolling the virtues of Appa- 
lachia, and various books and articles recommend southern 
Oregon. One correspondent picked the mountains of Colo- 
rado; another, an island in Alaska. 

The better-known survival experts show a diversity of 
opinion, too. One such expert lives in Spokane, Washington. 
Three live near Medford, Oregon, and another three reside 
in Los Angeles. One who used to live in Eureka, California, 
pulled up stakes and moved to northern Arkansas. One lives 
in east Texas, another in Washington, D.C. I personally 
settled down in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 

There are no survival experts in Boston or San Francisco. 
At least no one there admits being one. 

It used to be fashionable to make up lists of desirable 
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characteristics for the ideal retreat location. Mel Tappan and 
Jim McKeever both published articles on the subject, and I 
recall many hours spent with my old survival group discussing 
essential criteria for our retreat location. I’ve even seen an 
entire book on the subject recently. 

You can take a map of the United States and cross out 
unacceptable areas until only one small island of territory 
remains. This is the ‘‘ideal’’ location for your retreat, accord- 
ing to one theory. Usually this remaining bare patch on the 
map turns out to be Grants Pass, Oregon, although one sur- 
vival firm contends that La Verkin, Utah, is the remaining 
bare spot. I regret having contributed to this madness by put- 
ting a map in Life after Doomsday showing several parts of 
the nation which ought to be fallout-free following one 
specific type of nuclear attack. There was Grants Pass again, 
as well as La Verkin and a dozen other locations. 

I am now convinced that this is the wrong way to 
approach this problem. Many things have changed since the 
early days of survivalism when the first guidelines for select- 
ing a retreat location were published. 

For one thing, the old criteria emphasized the mobility 
of the “ostriches,” the unprepared majority of the U.S. popu- 
lation. Many experts eliminated vast amounts of territory 
from their maps by scribing two-hundred-mile circles around 
every major city in the nation. In 1970, most urban refugees 
would have run out of gas before reaching this limit. It wasn’t 
smart to locate your retreat too close to a city of hungry, 
violent people. If you were located far enough out in the 
country, the looters might never reach you, the theory went. 

Fourteen years later, we’ve developed some problems with 
this technique. Due to the Arab oil embargo and subsequent 
gasoline price increases, automobile manufacturers have 
emphasized better fuel economy. I have a small economy car 
and a large camper-van, both of which will cruise four hun- 
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This idyllic scene is near one of the best retreat sites I’ve ever encoun- 
tered (in the vicinity of Ukiah, California). 


dred to five hundred miles on a tank of gas. If you draw a 
four-hundred-mile circle around Los Angeles, you can 
quickly eliminate all the territory south of Reno and west of 
Phoenix. If you draw such circles for very major city in the 
United States, you’ll find there isn’t a square inch of prime 
retreat territory left in the nation. 

When you combine this increased mobility with the 
national crisis relocation option, it becomes obvious that it is 
no longer possible to locate your retreat far enough away 
from a city to avoid a potential flood of refugees. Only a 
few people are still trying. I know four with retreats on 
Pacific islands, for instance. 

This situation has eliminated the need to set up our 
retreats in truly remote areas. Is it possible to set up a retreat 
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near a city? I wouldn’t want to retreat in a city or suburb, 
but it’s not impossible to find suitable locations close to 
major urban areas. I have visited two very respectable retreats 
within an hour’s travel from San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
respectively. Both were in rural locations within convenient 
commuting distance of high-paying jobs. You may say that 
these people are kidding themselves by locating so close to 
such large numbers of people. On the other hand, their prox- 
imity to the city has helped them finance their survival pro- 
grams. They have finished building and are ready for what- 
ever tomorrow brings. If you can’t say the same, don’t criti- 
cize. 

Isolation does not always depend on distance. I have been 
shown an ideal retreat site in the Sierras near Fresno that is 
inaccessible, defensible, and even farmable, yet it is only a 
mile from a heavily-traveled state highway. Unless the owner 
shows it to you, you will never find it. He has about as much 
chance of being disturbed there as he would on the surface of 
the moon. Most survivalists overlook the fact that there are 
small, geographically isolated enclaves scattered throughout 
the country. In my county alone there are three large tracts 
of territory that are all but invisible even to most local resi- 
dents. People commute around them all the time, but never 
enter. 

Southern Oregon is no longer the survivalist Mecca it 
once was. For one thing, the local residents have developed 
very strong antisurvivalist prejudices, which would seem to 
make the area unwholesome for you and me. For another 
thing, of the two hundred fifty survivalists I am in contact 
with nationwide, only a handful have been able to afford to 
move anywhere to reduce their personal risks. It’s obvious 
that the “‘ideal’’ retreat location has little practical value for 
most people since they have to live where their jobs are. 

You have to do the best you can with what you have. 
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Look for a retreat site that you can afford, defend, and in 
which you can prosper. The best location is one you can be 
equipping now, and which you can reach in short order when 
the storm clouds gather. 


| Part ‘Two: 
Survivalists and Retreat 
Defense 


Retreat defense is a special topic for survivalists. For some 
people, defense is the only topic. Most of us, however, have 
considered the possibility that police protection may very 
well be unavailable just when it is most urgently needed. 

You don’t need to picture invading armies or bands of 
looters to develop a legitimate interest in sophisticated forms 
of personal defense. The following essays represent a cross 
section of my writings on retreat defense, ranging from prac- 
tical and technical subjects to philosophical ones. 

My contribution to the subject of retreat defense has 
been to insist on the use of common sense. This applies not 
only to picking your weapons, but picking your enemies as 
well. 


oo 


‘‘Survivalists, Guns, and Civil Defense” appeared in the 
August 1981 issue of The Journal of Civil Defense. In it, I 
attempted to introduce survivalists and Civil Defense officers 
to one another in order that they form a mutually beneficial 
symbiosis. Civil Defense, the most orphaned of all govern- 
ment functions, needs all the friends it can get. I wanted to 
be sure the few survivalists willing to participate in commu- 
nity disaster work were not turned down by officials who 
misunderstood the survival movement. 

Like “The Evolution and Future of Survivalism,”’ this 
article also emphasizes the concept of the marauder, or 
renegade survivalist. Such people do exist. Not only do they 
give the survival movement a bad image, but they also pose 
a definite threat to prepared survivalists. Who else could they 
steal supplies from? 


f= survivalists, Guns: 
and Civil Defense 


I am a survivalist ... and proud of it. 

I am also a strong proponent of effective national and 
local Civil Defense programs, and proud of that, too. For this 
reason, I think it is important for the readers of the Journal 
of Civil Defense to have some factual insight into the survival- 
ist phenomenon. Unlike most reporters who have published 
articles on survivalism lately, I can offer a perspective rarely 
seen in print: the view of survivalism from the inside based 
on ten years of intimate acquaintance with all aspects of the 
movement. I contend that the typical news story about sur- 
vivalists barely scratches the surface and that the core and 
development of the movement are of vital interest to Civil 
Defense officials. 

The activity of survivalism consists of preparedness car- 
ried to lengths which the general public regards as excessive. 
A survivalist may be preparing for economic collapse, hurri- 
cane, tornado, earthquake, forest fire, flood, epidemic or 
virtually any calamity, including nuclear war. Usually his — 
preparations consist of a large supply of food, provision for 
an unpolluted source of water, an extensive supply of medi- 
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The classic TV survivalist is a young, camo-clad, machine gun-toting 
loner out to save himself at any cost. By contrast, most Survivalist 
Directory participants were “normal” people trying to insulate their 
spouses, children, and sometimes grandchildren from an _ uncertain 
future. 


cines (including antibiotics), a stockpile of essential fuels, 
provision for uninterrupted sanitation, means of long dis- 
tance communication, radiation detection and decontamina- 
tion gear including dosimeters (where appropriate), non- 
electric light sources, and a host of other items. The survival- 
ist himself may be knowledgeable in the fields of nuclear- 
weapons effects, food preparation and preservation under 
primitive conditions, emergency first aid (and sometimes 
paramedicine), dental first aid, leadership, group management 
and many other survival skills. The general public may think 
of survivalists as deluded and dangerous, but in my expe- 
rience Civil Defense professionals are capable of recognizing 
serious preparedness when they see it. 

Unfortunately, TV and press people are not as discerning. 
They have a strong tendency to take pictures of self- 
appointed vigilantes waving machine guns who bill themselves 
“survivalists.”’ 

Much of the controversy about survivalism hinges on the 
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image of the gun-toting radical who talks about “shooting 
neighbors.”’ The actual situation is a little different. From my 
position as a survivalist author and leader, I can clearly see 
four classes of survivalists with respect to firearms. 


(1) 


(4) 


There are survivalists who do not own any guns and 
would not have them around the house. In fact, they 
tend to deny they are survivalists, but I include them 
under the title because of the year’s supply of food in 
the basement. This food is the undeniable hallmark of 
survival preparedness. 

The second group of survivalists includes such people 
as ranchers and farmers who own guns mainly for 
hunting and for pest elimination. (These are called 
“working guns.”’) They use firearms as legitimate tools 
of their businesses against a variety of four-legged preda- 
tors. They, too, have a year’s supply of food in the base- 
ment. 

I belong to the third group, which closely resembles the 
second except that, in addition to the food and the 
working guns, we also own a selection of firearms in- 
tended specifically for dealing with two-legged rather 
than four-legged predators. I think a person like myself 
who possesses a fallout shelter with a year’s supply of 
food and medicine might perhaps be excused for brood- 
ing on the possibility that one dark day a desperate mob 
might try to take advantage of my foresight by force of 
arms. This is the common nightmare of everyone who 
has prepared for a nuclear attack. I don’t like being in 
this position, but I feel trapped into it by my responsi- 
bility to my family and the negligence of the govern- 
ment and population in general to adequately prepare _ 
for nuclear war survival. But there is another reason why 
I own these firearms, and why I have learned to use 
them skillfully: 

The reason is the shoot-’em-up crowd, who form the 
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fourth group of “‘survivalists.’’ These are people who call 
themselves survivalists but who are not welcome by the 
rest of us. We call them ‘“‘marauders.’’ They own sub- 
stantial stockpiles of guns, ammunition and other mili- 
tary supplies ... but no food! They plan to survive by 
preying on others, like the Mexican bandits of the Old 
West. We legitimate survivalists want nothing to do with 
them. For one thing, the only people they could pos- 
sibly prey upon profitably would be us! Nobody else 
will have enough food to make a raid worthwhile. 
Unfortunately, their antics attract publicity. 

A Civil Defense official’s primary criterion for evaluating 
local survivalist groups should be the food they have stored. 
A survivalist like myself who owns a one-year stockpile of 
basic supplies has no reason to become dangerous to his 
neighbors ... no matter how many guns he may own. But if 
your local “‘survivalists’’ do not own a food stockpile, they 
should be considered in the same light as a highly dangerous 
motorcycle gang . . . in fact in some cases that is exactly what 
they are. We fear them, and so should you. 

The legitimate survivalist and the legitimate Civil Defense 
planner should be allies, although perhaps not for the reasons 
you might expect. For one thing, the survivalist tends to take 
the subject of emergency preparedness seriously and per- 
sonally, with the result that his knowledge of nuclear war or 
other survival information will frequently exceed that of 
local authorities. For this reason the legitimate survivalist 
deserves a hearing during community survival planning. 

Probably the biggest advantage a survivalist has over his 
civil servant colleagues is one of money. Whereas FEMA is 
currently spending about fifty cents per capita on survival 
preparations, the typical survivalist spends two or three 
thousand dollars on each member of his family. No sudden 
increase in government spending can possibly approach this 
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level. Compared to the levels of spending available to sur- 
vivalists, FEMA’s highly publicized 10 percent budget 
increase is pathetic. 

To illustrate this point, I have recently begun a campaign 
to acquaint my survivalist readers with the advantages of set- 
ting aside supplies of bulk grains as emergency food for their 
neighbors. For about the same amount of money a typical 
“‘armed”’ survivalist spends to defend his family from hypo- 
thetical mobs, he could as easily have purchased enough 
wheat to feed one hundred neighbors for a year or one thou- 
sand for a month! Whereas FEMA was forced to tum down 
a $3-billion food storage program for crisis relocation refu- 
gees because of lack of funds, the current two million active 
survivalists have already spent more than this on their own 
preparations and could easily afford to supply the entire 
nation with a year’s supply of food (although they are not 
currently inclined to do so). 

The final point is a simple one, and one which I hope the 
Civil Defense community will take to heart. Legitimate sur- 
vivalists are responsible people who would like to help others 
become prepared. Even in a nuclear attack we can save our- 
selves, our loved ones, and in a growing number of cases, we 
can save our communities as well ... not for a week or two, 
but for a minimum of a year! What official Civil Defense 
department can make this claim? 

Are the citizens who ask for advice about nuclear war 
preparedness better off depending on government programs 
to save their lives, or would they be better advised to use 
their own initiative? And what about you? You know what 
the aftermath of a nuclear attack would be like. Think of 
your family in such a setting. Doesn’t a year’s supply of food 
in a safe place sound like a good idea? 

Maybe you are a survivalist and didn’t know it. 


“Thinking About ... The Perfect Survival Gun”’ first 
appeared in the August 1983 issue of Survival Guide maga- 
zine. In Life after Doomsday, I had stated that under condi- 
tions of widespread hunger, hunting should be undertaken 
with an assault rifle in case someone tried to hold you up 
for your catch. Bolt actions, I contended, were too slow for 
defense. After Jeff Cooper let me prove for myself that this 
supposition was not true (see “A Survivalist at Gunsite’’), 
my approach to firearms selection changed. The following 
article emphasizes skill rather than equipment. 


8. Thinking About... 
‘The Perfect 
Survival Gun 


About forty years ago, A. E. van Vogt designed the perfect 
survival gun. It was small, easily concealed, incredibly power- 
ful, and had a lethal range of many miles. It would refuse to 
fire for anyone other than its owner, and it wouldn’t allow 
an accidental discharge. It never ran out of ammunition. Best 
of all, it would leap into your hand when needed, never 
missed the target, and magically turned aside incoming fire. 
If you think your favorite gun is better than a “Weapon 
Shop”’ product, I’d like to know about it. Meantime, those 
of us in the real world are forced to rely on steel, lead, and 
skill—and a certain amount of intestinal fortitude. 

What do we mean when we argue with one another about 
the ‘“‘best”’ gun for survival use? Hardly a week passes with- 
out a “‘best gun” article arriving in my mailbox from one 
newsletter or another. When survivalists gather at conven- 
tions, we always find seasoned survivors giving novices a 
tour of the gun displays. This gun is “‘great’’ while that one is’ 
‘Junk.”? This one “won’t stop a man” while that one makes 
“pink mist”’ of any attacker. 

If a bystander has the nerve to disagree with the old 
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hand’s recommendations, an argument starts. They pull 
out ballistics tables. They compare accuracy, usually by 
means of improbable anecdotes. They devise torturous field 
trials—_and sometimes actually try them out. Finally, the 
opponents retire from the fray with their opinions unaltered, 
and peace returns to the exhibit hall. 

I don’t think there is much chance that any two survi- 
valists are likely to agree on a single “‘best’”’ firearm for sur- 
vival purposes. There are too many variables in the equation, 
and no two people will weigh and add them up in quite the 
same way. 

Let’s turn this subject around and ask if there is a worst 
survival gun? I can think of one or two, can’t you? For one 
thing I’ve seen a few macho, cut-down assault rifles that 
jammed on every second or third shot. Let’s put them on the 
bottom of the discard heap. I’d be inclined to nominate 
ladies’ pocket pistols (.25 caliber) as the next worst for 
survival use, but perhaps you’d choose something else. The 
details don’t really matter. Can we agree, in principle, that 
there are some weapons that survivalists should definitely 
avoid? There won’t be much argument. 

That still leaves a very broad field of handguns, shotguns, 
and rifles from which to choose the “‘perfect”? weapon. I’d 
like to offer a definition of what such a weapon should be. 
Simply put, the perfect weapon is the one you can take in 
your hands and get the job done. It is you who must stop the 
felon, bring back the game, or eliminate the pest. The 
weapon that will reliably do the job in your hands is the per- 
fect weapon. 

When Proposition 15 threatened California with gun 
control bordering on total confiscation, most of us went out 
of our way to campaign against it. What did we say to the 
public? “Guns don’t kill people. People kill people.” It 
isn’t the gun; it’s the man behind it that makes the differ- 
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ence. Why do we find ourselves hotly debating the merits of 
one weapon versus another when our fundamental belief is 
that the man behind the gun is the most important factor? 
If the man is more important than the gun, then the “‘per- 
fect’’ gun is the one which suits the man. 

What does this mean in practical terms? 

This definition of the perfect survival weapon has a trou- 
blesome flaw. It demands that you search for the weapon 
that suits you. There is no way a novice can buy the official 
“best” rifle or pistol and feel confident that he is well 
equipped. Instead, he will have to try out a variety of differ- 
ent weapons, learn marksmanship under field conditions, and 
gradually develop the experience to make wise decisions 
about selecting weapons to suit his needs. The “best” gun is 
something sold to beginners who don’t know that there isn’t 
any such thing. 

Then what can we tell a novice to buy? Very few of them 
can afford more than one rifle, handgun, and shotgun to 
begin with. We can’t tell them to get half a dozen different 
rifles and throw away the ones they don’t like. 

I think the best we can do is to guide the novice to one 
side or the other of each of the great gun-selection debates. 
It doesn’t matter very much whether he starts out with a 
revolver or an automatic, as long as we keep him away from 
small calibers and guns that don’t function reliably. He’ll be 
well served by a dependable centerfire rifle in a popular car- 
tridge such as .308, but it’s not critical that he start out with 
the most expensive German semiautomatic with all acces- 
sories. He’ll need experience with a 12-gauge shotgun, but the 
exact model needn’t be ngidly defined. The novice probably 
won’t find his “‘perfect’’ weapons until he has owned three or 
four of each type and had quite a bit of training in their use. 
If we can get him started in the night direction, he’ll even- 
tually find the most suitable equipment for his needs. 
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I wonder if our desire to identify and own the “‘best”’ 
possible weapon doesn’t reflect on us unfavorably? Survival- 
ists put a lot of faith in their weapons and don’t like to have 
that faith questioned. It’s as if we believe the man with the 
best gun will triumph in every gunfight. Have you ever heard 
anyone say, “‘... and may the best gun win?” Our need to 
place our faith in a weapon may be covering up a lack of 
faith in ourselves. 

If that makes sense to you, here is something you can do 
about it. Instead of buying yet another gun this year, take 
the $500 and make a pilgrimage to a respected shooting 
school. My favorite is the American Pistol Institute, P.O. 
Box 401, Paulden, AZ 86334. API has courses in practical 
rifle, pistol, and shotgun technique. For the price of a new 
gun and a week of your time, you can learn to use the 
weapon you already own. You may already own the “per- 
fect’’ survival gun. 


‘Don’t Tread on Me”’ is an essay on personal defense for 
short-term emergencies, such as riots, power blackouts, or 
earthquakes. It originally appeared in Urban Alert!, my wife 
Mary Ellen’s text on survival fundamentals. Readers should 
understand that the recommendations in this essay were 
intended for novices beginning the slow development to full- 
scale survival preparations. The defense preparations of a 
seasoned survivalist are somewhat different than those out- 
lined here. 


9. Don’t Tread On Me 


Mary Ellen has asked me to write this chapter about defen- 
sive firearms for the urban or suburban disaster victim in 
case information on this subject would be useful to you. 
Please understand that neither she nor I are urging you to 
buy guns: we feel that is entirely your own decision. If the 
disaster you envision would cause a severe enough breakdown 
of social structure to interfere with your local police service, 
you might feel a little better with a gun around the house. 
In some parts of Los Angeles, for instance, it takes twenty 
minutes for the police switchboard to answer an emergency 
call even under normal circumstances. If rioters or looters 
were setting fire to a house on your block, twenty minutes 
might be too long to wait. And if the phones didn’t work at 
all, what then? 

Another point I want to make before beginning is that I 
have no intention of presenting myself as a firearms expert. 
I have acquired some familiarity with the martial arts and 
combat firearms in my role as an author of survivalist mate-- 
rial and have enjoyed a first-name relationship with several 
leading weapons experts. This discussion, then, is intended to 
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report on what the experts tend to recommend. I have tem- 
pered these recommendations with my own experience and 
judgments to better fit the needs of someone preparing for 
short-term emergencies. 


Selecting a Firearm 


I am assuming you live in an urban or suburban dwelling 
where shooting distances are relatively short and long-range 
precision will not be required; that you are preparing for a 
local emergency which will last from one to six weeks, not 
for a period of years; that your primary use for the firearm 
will be the protection of your family and neighbors in the 
absence of effective police services, not hunting; that you will 
remain near home during the crisis, not travel long distances 
on foot; and finally, that you are a novice shooter who will 
use the firearm mostly for periodic test firings, not a shooting 
hobbyist. 

With these assumptions, there is little doubt the best 
defensive firearm to recommend to a novice is a 12- or 16- 
gauge shotgun. A staple weapon, the advantages of a shotgun 
are many. It is low priced, usually between $100 and $300 
(1981), and has an almost unique capability for one-shot 
stopping power. It is easy to operate and relatively easy to 
aim effectively, as opposed to a pistol. Its intimidating 
muzzle gives intruders second thoughts. The ready availa- 
bility of ammunition is an important consideration, as is the 
fact that shotguns are so common, they can be purchased at 
practically any sporting goods store. My first recommenda- 
tion, then, is to buy a 12-gauge shotgun and ten boxes of 
ammunition which will yield 250 shots for about $110 
(1981). For your purposes, the make and model of the shot- 
gun are not overwhelmingly important. Just make sure the 
gun fires reliably since some don’t work as they come out of 
the box. 


Don’t Tread on Me oD: 


Now that the basic recommendation is out of the way, 
there are some fine points to consider in selecting a shotgun 
for personal defense. Although I do not want to impose 
these on you as restrictions, I do feel that you should be 
aware of them. The following features are commonly re- 
garded favorably. 

—A magazine which holds about seven shells. This is con- 
siderably more than the usual three shots, the legal maximum 
for hunting, and rules out single-shot, double-barreled, and 
three-shell magazine guns unless you already own one. The 
alternative is to practice the ‘‘fire-one, load-one”’ system, in 
which case the magazine size is irrelevant, but this takes skill 
and practice. 

—A barrel which is eighteen to twenty-two inches long. 
To realize the utility of this recommendation, take a broom 
into your hallway and pretend that you’re pointing a shotgun 
at someone standing at the far end of the hall. Now try to 
quickly turn to point the other way. Short barrels are com- 
monly available as ‘‘police,” “riot,” or “‘slug’’ (deer shooting) 
barrels. They are legal as long as they are at least eighteen 
inches long. 

—Most riot shotguns are either pump-action or automatic 
weapons. In the first case, you have to manually pump a 
round from the magazine to the chamber between shots. 
With the automatic, however, the gun does this for you, so 
all you have to do is pull the trigger again to fire another 
shot. For the urban nonshooter, the automatic is probably 
the better choice. Not only does it do half the work for you, 
but it also tends to make the recoil a little more manageable. 
Professional exhibition shooters frequently prefer pump guns 
to automatics. The automatics don’t cycle fast enough for 
these people. | 

—Most riot shotguns are 12-gauge weapons, but you 
might decide on a smaller 16-gauge gun if you have doubts 
about the recoil. To an intruder, the appearance and effects 
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are about the same. Note that I do not recommend the 16- 
gauge to you, but I think you should be aware of it. 

—As for ammunition, there are four recommendations. 
Usually a salesman will try to sell you 00 buckshot shells for 
home defense, and they will certainly do the trick, although 
professionals generally prefer #4 buckshot instead. The 00 
buckshot shell contains twelve .32-caliber balls, while the 
#4 buckshot shell contains twenty-seven .22-caliber balls. 
You should also know, however, that garden variety #6 
birdshot shells will blow just as big a hole through a man at 
short range, but the smaller birdshot pellets will be stopped 
by walls more easily than the heavier buckshot pellets. For 
indoor and backyard shooting, this avoids the embarrass- 
ment of accidentally wounding people on the other side of 
the house. For greater penetration and range, buy slug shells 
which fire a single lead bullet the size of a marble. You are 
not necessarily limited to buckshot. 


Nobody argues with a 12-gauge shotgun. Whether purc 


hased for defense 
or for hunting, a shotgun is an inexpensive first step toward basic “‘tool 
kit” of firearms. 
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My specific recommendation is a Remington 870 Brush- 
master, which is a dependable pump shotgun that comes with 
a twenty-inch barrel. The Remington 1100 is the automatic 
version, and is very popular in sporting circles. Special com- 
bat accessories are made for these guns, including magazine 
extensions (seven shots) and special flashlight holders which 
attach to the gun to provide light with which to aim the gun 
at night. 

If the recoil of the shotgun alarms you, in theory or in 
practice, let me call your attention to the .223 caliber light 
assault rifles such as the AR-15, AR-180, and especially the 
Ruger Mini-14, among others. These rifles fire the standard 
5.56mm U.S. military cartridge which, although lightweight 
by military standards is usually considered adequate for 
home defense in ranges under 150 yards. These little rifles 
have almost no recoil at all, use twenty- or thirty-round 
detachable magazines, shoot one shot every time you pull 
the trigger, and are very easy to hold and point. 

For stay-at-home defense, the Mini-14 probably has the 
edge due to its ease of operation and its inoffensive appear- 
ance. The Mini-14 looks like a toy rifle with a wooden stock, 
while the others look like machine guns. The Mini-14 is also 
cheaper than the others. Which one would you rather take 
home to your dubious relatives? 

As for ammunition, under the circumstances envisioned 
here, six or more spare twenty-round magazines and about 
five hundred rounds of ammunition would be sufficient. 
Rioters, arsonists, and other criminals rarely engage in 
pitched battles. Remember, this is short-term survival we are 
talking about. 

Having discussed shotguns and rifles, I will end with a few 
comments about handguns. Compared to the long arms, 
handguns are difficult to use skillfully and most do not have 
the devastating wounding ability for which shotguns and 
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high-velocity rifles are so justly famous. If you are not skill- 
ful with firearms and are considering buying a handgun as 
your only home defense weapon, I advise you against it. The 
long guns help you do a better job, and in some cases, you 
can buy two of them for the price of one pistol. Just ask any 
policeman what gun he’d choose if he knew he was about to 
be in a fight. He won’t select the .38 caliber handgun he 
carries in his hip. That’s his emergency first-aid kid. For 
fighting he carries a riot shotgun or assault rifle in the patrol 
car. 

If you want to get a pistol in addition to a riot gun or 
rifle, the common choice is the U.S. military standard .45 
caliber Colt autopistol. Combat pistol shooting enthusiasts 
virtually all use this firearm. On the other hand, revolvers are 
mechanically simpler than autopistols, and even a totally in- 
experienced novice can pick one up and shoot it on the first 
try. There is no slide to pull back and no safety lever to 
release. In fact, they are so easy for inexperienced people to 
use that I won’t have them around the house. It’s your 
choice, though. 

That brings us, however briefly, to the subject of how to 
keep firearms and children safely under the same roof. 
Several of our friends have an almost irrational fear of fire- 
arms, turning pale at the thought of a gun in the house with 
a child. Their fears can be traced largely to their ignorance of 
firearms. 

The standard advice of gun-knowledgeable persons is 
to acquire a gun cabinet and lock the gun inside it in an 
unloaded condition. Then take your ammunition and lock it 
in a separate cabinet somewhere else. Some people go so far 
as to dismantle the gun and store the pieces in different 
locked cabinets. 

Unfortunately, this makes it impossible to keep a loaded 
firearm at hand for emergencies because a child or irrespon- 
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sible adult might get it. How can you resolve this paradox? 
The key is to strike a balance between the danger of an acci- 
dental shooting and the protection a gun offers. You will 
have to assess the likelihood of criminal attack on your life 
and the hazard posed by the physical abilities and mischiev- 
ousness of your child. This is a decision you must make for 
yourself, knowing that the consequences of error either way 
could be very serious. 


Training 


Once you have selected and purchased your firearms, you 
will need a place to practice with them. For novices, a public 
shooting range is a good place to learn. To locate such a 
range, if there isn’t one listed in the Yellow Pages, inquire at 
your local gun store. If you are truly a novice with firearms, 
be sure to find someone who can teach you the basics of gun 
safety before you make your appearance on the range. Other- 
wise, you could be seriously embarrassed or escorted off the 
premises. 

There are two basic criteria for evaluating your profi- 
ciency with firearms. The first is the ability to find the gun, 
load it, release the safety, fire it, and unload it, all in the dark 
and without hesitation. When you need a gun in a hurry, it’s 
the wrong time to be reading the instruction manual! Usu- 
ally, this minimum level of proficiency can be maintained by 
taking the firearm out once a month or so and refamiliarizing 
yourself with it without firing it. Actual, live firing practice 
each month is preferred, however. 

The second criterion of proficiency is whether or not you 
can hit what you aim at. Believe it or not, even our police 
usually maintain only a minimum level of proficiency in this 
regard. The Los Angeles Police Department training statistics, 
for instance, show that in real-life gunfights, police officers 
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miss their targets two out of three times at an average range 
of seven feet. That is not a misprint. Under the strain of com- 
bat you may not do any better. 

Most people would do well to take a few lessons from 
someone who really knows what he is doing, such as a 
National Rifle Association certified instructor. Those who 
really want to master the firearm should look into one of the 
rifle, shotgun, or pistol courses offered by the American 
Pistol Institute (Box 401, Paulden, AZ 86336). There are 
some basic rules of thumb, however, which you can use to 
evaluate your ability with the gun. 

Go to the range and set up a combat silhouette target 
seven to ten yards away. Fire three shots rapidly at the chest 
of the target with your pistol. These must be the first three 
shots of the day. If one of them misses, you need more prac- 
tice. 

For practice with a rifle, set the target about seventy- 
five yards away and conduct the same test. Remember, it is 
the first three shots of the day that count. No fair cheating 
by practicing for an hour and then testing yourself. 

In practicing with a shotgun, set the target twenty-five 
to thirty yards away and fire one buckshot shell. You will 
want to see several holes in the torso of the target. If there 
are only one or two holes, the cause needs to be investigated. 
If it is a clean miss, you need a great deal more practice! 

These are absolute minimum training standards of self- 
defense, and most shooting enthusiasts consider them very 
rudimentary. Even so, I hope these guidelines assist you in 
your introduction to the world of firearms, which I have 
found interesting and somewhat enjoyable. Let me offer you 
one last piece of advice, though. In selecting your defensive 
firearms, never lose sight of the fact that the gun is a tool. 
It must be matched to both the shooter and the job at hand. 
Pistols are convenient when you are not expecting trouble 
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but when it appears at the door without warning. Rifles have 
greater penetration, range, and stopping power than pistols, 
and are vital if combat ranges exceed fifty yards, as they may 
in the street. Shotguns are devastating short-range weapons 
usually limited to a range of about forty yards maximum, 
such as around the house and in the yard. Pick weapons to fit 
your situation and your shooters for best results. 


‘“‘A Survivalist at Gunsite” originally appeared in The 
Personal Survival Letter, Issue No. 25, November 1981. The 
week I spent at Gunsite was one of the most enjoyable in 
recent years, and I can hardly wait to return. This article 
discusses the technical aspects of the course, but neglects 
to describe how pleasant it is to spend a week camping in 
the Arizona desert in the society of like-minded people. 
There were four of us in the Gunsite campground (the city 
slickers stayed in motels), and we thoroughly enjoyed our- 
selves. In addition to myself, there was a physician from 
southem California, a deputy sheriff from the Midwest, and 
a mariner/philosopher/warrior known as Captain Sinister. 

I received some gentle hazing from the Gunsite instruc- 
tors (although not from Cooper) for my opinions on defense 
as presented in Life after Doomsday, and particularly for my 
endorsement of the H&K 91 rifle. I brought a bolt-action 
hunting rifle to the course on the advice of a previous grad- 
uate, and I was glad I did. As you'll see from the article, bolt 
gunners did just fine against the H&K owners. Incidentally, 
the hazing ended abruptly when I proved I could shoot. 


10. A Survivalist at Gunsite 


I just spent an invigorating week at Jeff Cooper’s Gunsite 
Ranch (The American Pistol Institute, Box 401, Paulden, AZ 
86334) participating in the General Rifle course. I thought 
that P.S. Letter readers might be interested in a description 
of the course and the reactions of a survivalist student. I also 
have some observations on how Cooper’s theories on home- 
stead defense stood up in the crucible of performance in the 
field. 

The General Rifle course takes five and a half days to 
complete, beginning Monday morning and ending at noon the 
following Saturday. It is designed to take novice owners of 
centerfire rifles and rapidly turn them into competent rifle- 
men, capable of skillful hunting or defensive shooting under 
field conditions ... a far cry from bench rest shooting 
indeed. In my opinion, the course was successful in turning 
out practical riflemen in what seemed an astonishingly short 
amount of time. 

The students were first taught how to adjust and use a. 
military sling, which we quickly began to regard as an indis- 
pensable shooting aid. Training included drills in getting your 
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arm into the sling in the least possible time, and was later 
coupled with speed drills on getting into the six basic firing 
positions—prone, sitting, kneeling, squatting (paddy prone), 
standing (offhand), and Olympic standing. The twenty stu- 
dents were drilled in assuming these positions under the 
watchful eye of Cooper himself and no less than three (some- 
times four) assistant mstructors. This resulted in plenty of 
individual attention and very rapid learning. 

There were several students who arrived with rifles 
equipped with integral bipods instead of slings. These stu- 
dents were taught how to drop into prone position while 
simultaneously extending the bipod. They quickly discovered 
some difficulties, however. Although the bipods were satis- 
factory for prone shooting from level ground, they didn’t 
help at all in the sitting, kneeling, or squatting positions 
where the sling shooters still had rock-solid support. Also, 
some of the bipod people found that their bipods would not 
adapt to uneven (hillside) ground and resulted in them 
canting their rifles, which in turn shifted the point of impact. 
In some cases the bipod was removed from the rifle on the 
first day of the course and never seen again. 

The position drills were interspersed with a limited 
amount of live firing at silhouette targets (camo pattern) at 
about 25 meters, primarily to determine which rifles needed 
coarse sight adjustments. (Many of the rifles, including mine, 
were brand new and had never been sighted in at all.) Subse- 
quently, a few students at a time were taken aside to zero 
their sights from a sandbag rest at a range of 200 meters. We 
were told that a 200 meter zero would put us in the kill 
zone at all ranges out to about 300 meters (depending on the 
rifle) and that there was no practical way to make consistent 
hits under field conditions when the range opened much 
beyond this distance. The bullet begins to drop so fast at 
longer ranges that it becomes necessary to know the exact 
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range to the target in order to hit it—a practice which 1s com- 
mon in formal contests but not easily performed in the field. 

Incidentally, the instructors were not particularly con- 
cerned about adjusting that 200 meter zero to dead center. 
Final centering was performed later when the shooters were 
firing from practical positions. An individual’s anatomy 
would throw the zero several inches off (compared to the 
sandbag), so why waste time fine-tuning from the bench? 

Another revelation was that those of us with variable 
magnification scopes were warned to lock the scope to 4x 
and leave it there. The Gunsite instructors commented dryly 
that usually the point of impact would change from one 
magnification to another and that fancy scopes were a trap 
for the gadgeteer. Not only were their advanced features 
unreliable, but they were subject to breakage even under 
normal use. Cooper predicted there would be scopes in the 
class which would fail during the week, and he was right. 
The fancier they were, the more likely they were to fail 
even though we only fired about 350 rounds. 

There were other revelations about rifle sights, too. 
Cooper contended that glass sights didn’t offer much practi- 
cal advantage over iron aperture sights, and the three-shot 
groups produced even by the people using stock military iron 
sights were not remarkably different from the glass sight 
groups. The only obvious difference was that the iron-sight 
people did not have as much confidence in their shooting as 
the glass-sight people. I heard several remarks like ‘‘I had to 
cover the target completely with my front sight so I couldn’t 
even see it when I fired. Then I made a four-inch group at 
300 meters. Twice. I wonder how?” 

The next phase was slow fire, usually in prone position, 
from 200, 300, and 400 meters. Students fired groups of 
three shots and occasionally made minor adjustments to their 
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sights from these ranges. We observed two interesting effects 
during these exercises. 

Cooper had warned us about the “moming glory” effect, 
in which the impact pattern seems to open up far more than 
expected at long ranges. He had also lectured about the 
inadequacy of the .223 round, calling it a 150-meter car- 
tridge. I had understood this to mean that the bullet was not 
sufficiently damaging beyond that range, but was astounded 
to notice that the students firmg .223 rifles seemed to be 
having serious difficulty getting on the paper at 200 meters. 
At 400 meters even the .308’s and 30-06’s seemed to be 
having trouble finding the paper. By that time the rifles were 
centered fairly well, a fact proven by the tight three-shot 
groups most people made on the 300 meter targets. It wasn’t 
just bullet drop, either. Those dust spashes were left and right 
of the targets as often as they were above or below them. In 
all fairness, though, I should point out that some students 
were still making disgustingly tight groups at 400 meters. 

The general lesson was that from zero to 200 meters you 
hold the sights dead on; around 300 meters you hold a few 
inches higher than normal; and at 400 meters you wait for 
a better shot unless you are really sure of yourself. 

There were two practical field exercises which were most 
enlightening. An individual student was taken to a dry wash 
and shown a path to follow. He was told that he would need 
about 20 rounds of ammo and that there were ‘‘enemies”’ out 
there. A very watchful instructor walked along behind the 
student as he started off into enemy territory. 

As the student walked along the pathway, the twists and 
turns of the wash constantly altered his field of view. Camou- 
flaged silhouette targets appeared from behind rocks and 
juniper trees at ranges from about 300 meters down to liter- 
ally one meter away. The one-meter target was at knee-level, 
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One of Gunsite’s attentive instructors stands well out of harm’s way as 


a student suddenly turns to engage a target only one meter from the 
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The author (right) and Captain Sinister (left) shoot it out for first 
place. The targets were 12-inch steel gongs, 200 meters away. Both 
finalists used heavy-barreled Ruger 77’s in .308. 
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nestled into a bush. About half of the class walked past with- 
out seeing it, even though it was in full view of the trail. 

The object of these two field walks was to train the stu- 
dent to find the targets, to estimate their range, to select and 
assume rapidly the most appropriate shooting position, 
and to assess the student’s confidence in his own marksman- 
ship. One shot, one hole was considered optimal. Four or five 
holes was a waste of ammo. Four or five shots and no holes 
was worst of all. 

The walks were very sobering for the students because 
although the majority of the targets were in full view, a 
typical student overlooked 20 percent or more of them. The 
most painful lesson involved the one target which was hunk- 
ered down behind cover the way a human opponent would 
have been. Nobody saw it. That was the point. 

The semiautomatic rifle owners were given a brief lesson 
in assault shooting one morning, in which they were shown 
how to fire from the hip repeatedly in order to riddle a 
nearby target. This led to an interesting observation in the 
field exercises. The bolt-action owners, when confronted by a 
nearby target, took one fast shot and made it count. Those 
with military semiautos, however, tended to spray bullets at 
the target instead. More than one of these students walked 
confidently away, exposing his back to an unpunctured 
target! The instructors referred to this as the ‘‘20-round 
magazine syndrome.”’ 

Special training for the bolt gunners consisted mainly of 
drills on how to work the bolt with extreme speed, and addi- 
tional instruction on how to reload the rifle’s internal five- 
round magazine while running cross-country. Both skills 
were surprisingly easy to acquire, and the bolt people quickly 
lost their sense of inadequate firepower. After three or four 
days of practice, the bolt gunners could cycle the actions of 
their rifles virtually as fast as they could recover from the 
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recoil and get the sights back on target, and keeping the 
magazine full became a trivial problem. 

There were two special activities for the bolt gunners, 
both reflecting the fact that these weapons were appropriate 
for hunting as well as for combat. One was an animal silhou- 
ette contest and the other was a pet challenge of Cooper’s— 
the Charging Lion. This exercise was a lot of fun—if you like 
getting eaten. Cooper acted as the African hunting guide and 
played the part to the hilt. He took us one at a time on a 
stalk through the “‘bush”’ as he scouted the way and silently 
pointed out the line of advance. Finally he whispered that 
the lion was only about 80 meters away in the open, and all 
the student had to do was step out and shoot it. Just one 
hitch, though—in about five seconds the lion would charge, 
and the delay would be even less if the first shot missed the 
mark. It was an offhand shot over the bushes and difficult to 
make within a five-second time limit. I missed. 

“Look out, he’s charging!” shouted the guide, with more 
glee than terror in his voice, I thought. I cycled the bolt and 
stood ready, scanning the brush for some sign of life. I was 
keyed up and ready for anything—except for that brightly 
painted lion which suddenly reared up out of the bushes to 
my left. “Sorry son, you’re dead,” grinned Cooper. Then, to 
make me feel better, he told me several gruesome tales about 
friends of his who had been mauled by lions over the years. 
No safari for me. 

The last day of the course (Saturday morning) was called 
“score day,” because it consisted entirely of scored tests. 
Since API is affiliated with a college, Cooper has to award 
formal grades. For this he needs formal tests. The field walks 
counted as part of the grade, but Saturday moming was final 
exam time. 

The first test was a sequence of five “head shots” at 25 
meters. It was very simple. All you had to do was bring the 
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rifle to your shoulder, click off the safety, place the cross- 
hairs in the center of a four-inch circle in the head of the sil- 
houette target, and carefully squeeze the trigger (no mash- 
ing!) Time? A maximum of 1.5 seconds, start to finish, or 
your score would be penalized. Cycle the bolt, click the 
safety on, and retum to start position. Do it five times. 

The second test was easier. It consisted of five 1.5 second 
snap shots at the ten-inch scoring ring in the body of the tar- 
get from a range of 50 meters. Nothing to it. Most of the 
time I even shot at the right target. (They all look alike when 
you are in a hurry.) 

The third test was called ‘“‘Rifle 10, and it was very 
creative. You start in marching order, with the rifle slung on 
your shoulder. At the signal (the watch starts), you rip the 
piece off your shoulder and dive into prone position while 
simultaneously working left-handed magic getting into the 
sling. And there it is, that familiar silhouette, a modest 300 
meters down range. You must fire two carefully aimed shots, 
using all the time you need to ensure two solid hits (you can 
hear the stopwatch ticking the whole time). 

At the second shot you must spring to your feet and dash 
25 meters downhill to the second shooting position. The 
range is only 275 meters from that point, but the incline 
makes a prone position ungainly so some students used the 
sitting position instead. Two more shots. The man with the 
watch is standing right beside you. 

Leap up and run another 25 meters to the third position, 
and make another two prone shots. Only one problem. A lot 
of us had five-shot rifles, so we had to reload on the run. I 
dropped one round and felt thankful that I had started the 
run with eleven rounds, just in case. I made sure I didn’t drop 
another. 

The fourth station (225 meters) was behind a bush where 
prone shooting was impossible. Sitting position was the 
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second-best choice, but by this time you’re starting to get a 
little out of breath. (That damn stopwatch is still there... ) 
Shots seven and eight are a little erratic. 

Leap up and run for the final shooting position at 200 
meters. Since the nifle is zeroed at this range, there is no 
difficulty scoring two X-ring shots. The only possible compli- 
cation is that the last two shots must be fired offhand (stand- 
ing), by a student who just ran 100 meters carrying a heavy 
rifle, with four up-and-down “‘rests”’ which consisted mostly 
of holding his breath while trying to line up two good shots. 
You’re lucky if the last two shots hit the paper at all. 

In “Rifle 10,” your target score is divided by your overall 
time to get the final score. Your accuracy, speed, endurance, 
and self-control all figure into the total. (There is a strong 
temptation to shoot the guy with the watch, for instance. If 
you do, you lose points.) 

Once the formal scoring is over, there is one last activity 
which I originally thought was just for fun. This was the rifle 
dueling contest, conducted as a double-elimination touma- 
ment. Two shooters at a time would step forward and gaze 
with trepidation at a pair of one-foot-square steel gongs 
placed on a neighboring hill about 200 meters away. At 
Cooper’s command to “Fire!” they would drop (literally) 
into sitting position and shoot until one of them hit a gong. 
Then they would stand up and do it again. Two winning 
shots out of three were required for victory. 

This contest brought out some interesting points. Once 
again we saw the “20-round magazine syndrome”’ at work. 
Some shooters expended ten or twelve rounds one after 
another and missed, while their opponents scored with one or 
two careful shots. Frequently, duels between semiautos and 
bolt actions showed them to be almost identical in accuracy 
and rate of fire, but the slightly greater deliberation shown 
by the bolt gunners usually resulted in victory. 
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As the contest progressed, better and better shooters 
were pitted against one another, with astounding results. 
When you see two former novices drop into sitting position, 
lock on to their targets, fire simultaneously, and both hit 
their gongs within three seconds of the order to fire, you 
begin to be impressed. When it happens again and again, you 
get even more impressed. Five days before the same people 
couldn’t find their own shoulders reliably with the butts of 
their rifles. 

For those of you who are interested, the two undefeated 
students who shot it out for first place were both using Ruger 
M77V heavy-barreled bolt nfles in .308, with 4x scopes. 
Under the worst kind of time pressure and under circum- 
stances where rapid second and third shots sometimes made 
the difference, the bolt guns left the HK’s and Garands in the 
dust. I would never have believed it if I hadn’t been there. 

In all, I would be inclined to say that this course repre- 
sented the best $400 I ever spent, and I would recommend 
it wholeheartedly to anyone. The course was practical, 
effective, and a lot of fun. And it really worked. If you don’t 
believe me, my Ruger M77V and I will be glad to stand 
behind the claim. 


If You Take This Class 


If you intend to take this class, there are a few points you 
should bear in mind. Give each of these points some serious 
thought. 

—Gunsite boasts a campground, complete with bath- 
rooms and showers. The facilities were at least as good as 
the nearby KOA’s. You might consider it. 

—In July, when I went, it is hot and sunny. We needed 
sunscreen for the face, arms, and lips within hours. The sun is 
bright, and the desert gravel reflects and intensifies the light. 
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—You will need elbow and knee pads, like basketball 
pads, and even so you will skin your elbows and knees 
through the pads. Without the pads you’re talking about raw 
meat grinding on hot gravel. Blood is not uncommon. Buy 
pads and wear them. The instructors will respect you, not 
tease you for wearing them. 

—Standard headgear is a baseball cap. The instructors will 
want to tape your name to the back of the hat, so going with- 
out headgear doesn’t cut it. 

—A six-round ammo cuff on the stock of the rifle is most 
helpful for reloading on the run. Cooper also recommends it 
for grab-and-go emergencies. In that case, it is convenient 
to have the ammo attached to the rifle. 

—Baggy pants, like fatigues, are essential. Sitting position 
is very uncomfortable in tight blue jeans. Shorts are out. That 
gravel is hot! 

—A shirt, jacket, or shell vest with a pocket at belt level 
on the right side (like a fatigue jacket) is good for carrying 
extra ammo. You have to be able to reach it in a hurry from 
the prone position. 

—Take some liniment. Some mornings you’ll wake up 
with aches where you didn’t know you had muscles. 

—On the final day, be sure to take your toilet articles and 
a change of clothing out to the ranch with you. Janelle 
Cooper invites the class to lunch after the final shoot-out, 
and there was a lot of scrambling as the students tried to 
scrape off the sweat, dust, and mud before presenting them- 
selves for lunch. Incidentally, although it is an honor to meet 
Jeff, it is a delight to meet Janelle. She was a gracious and 
thoughtful hostess, who made every effort to make our stay 
at Gunsite pleasant. 


“Thinking About ... Camouflage”’ originally appeared in 
the May 1983 issue of Survival Guide magazine. As a biolo- 
gist, I was aware of the mystery of brown mammals. You 
would think that mammals would be better camouflaged if 
they were green, but natural selection seems to have favored 
brown animals to the point that only one green mammal is 
known: a sloth in the Amazon jungle. Confronted by increas- 
ingly gaudy green camo suits for survivalists, I decided to 
raise the question of effective concealment versus camou- 
flage chic. 


11. Thinking About .. . 
Camouflage 


We have a problem with camouflage clothing. Maybe you 
have noticed it. 

Camouflage is supposed to help conceal the wearer from 
hostile eyes (or from game). It is supposed to blend into the 
background, to harmonize with the landscape. Unfortu- 
nately, this “ideal” camouflage is not what we find on the 
survival market. Instead, our outdoor suppliers have offered 
us an increasingly gaudy and expensive array of clown suits. 
I decided to fight this trend when confronted recently by a 
military jacket dyed in green, brown, and bright yellow 
patches. 

We are the victims of “‘survival chic.” 

Tony Herbert described it in Soldier! In Vietnam the 
tiger-stripe camo suits were evident throughout upper eche- 
lons (in Saigon), but were in short supply in the field. The 
cammies looked ‘‘smart,’’ and were in heavy demand in rear 
areas while the boys in the jungle bled and died in olive- 
green T-shirts. , 

Today, Tiger-stripe and U.S. Army woodland pattern 
camouflage clothing floods the survival market. Not only are 
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there full uniforms available, but there are hankies, key cases, 
wallets, gym bags, watchbands, sneakers, camera cases, 
shirts, socks, briefs, sweaters, tents, packs, ponchos, gloves, 
caps, eye patches, greasepaint, and (God help us) even 
camouflage bikini swimsuits. 

What, exactly, is a camouflage bikini swimsuit supposed 
to hide? 

Have you ever asked yourself if these camouflage patterns 
actually work? Are they appropriate for survivalist use? 
Most survivalists show a degree of contempt for the U.S. 
Army’s pet rifle (M-16), yet seem to accept the “official” 
camouflage patterns without question. 

I first noticed this problem a couple of years ago when 
visiting a survivalist friend. He had a small business airbrush- 
ing camo patterns on rifle stocks, for which he charged high 
rates. There was a lot of demand for his service. I expected 
him to try to sell me a paint job, but instead he advised me 
not to have my rifles painted. When I asked why, he carried 
a rifle across the yard and leaned it up against a bank of ivy. 
From 50 feet away the beautiful woodland camo pattem 
blended together into a yellow-green rifle which stood out 
like a flag in the foliage. 

Since then, I have tried the same experiment with a 
variety of camouflage items, and in almost every case the pat- 
tern fades out at relatively short distances. I suppose that is 
all right for a jungle uniform where visibility is limited, but 
I don’t live in the jungle. My territory is much more open, 
and at two hundred meters a typical camouflage outfit is just 
a green suit. The pattern is too small for the enemy to see at 
that range. If he can’t see it, how can he be deceived by it? 

If the typical jungle or woodland camo suit has a pattern 
that is too small to be useful, is it at least the right color? 
I don’t think so. The “‘chic”” camouflage in all the advertise- 
ments tends to be green. There are very few places in the 
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The author is very interested in unusual forms of camouflage. This was 
part of a test of a special knitted “‘snow pattern” camo suit made by 
Bob Fratzke of Wmona Sportswear, Inc., Winona, WI. 


U.S. where green camouflage is appropriate. If you are not 
sure about this, have a look at the land you expect to defend. 
In California, at least, the underlying color of most land- 
scapes is brown. If I ever have to fight, I expect to be hunk- 
ered down behind a brown tree trunk or gray rock, burrowed 
into reddish-brown earth, light-brown leaves, rusty-brown 
pine needles, or straw-brown dry grass. Why would I want to 
wear a green suit? 

As a test of this principle, let me offer you a simple 
exercise. Take a sheet of paper and number it from one to 
ten. Write down the names of ten land animals weighing 
between twenty and two thousand pounds, roughly one- 
tenth to ten times the size of a man. Now circle all the ani- 
mals on the list that are green. Are there any? 

These animals have had millions of years to work out. 
their camouflage strategy. If there is leafy green vegetation 
available, they conceal themselves behind it where they can’t 
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be seen at all. If the landscape is more open, or has been 
swept by fire, the animals are naturally colored to blend in 
with brown, gray, and black backgrounds. Survivalists should 
take a lesson from this. 

If another lesson is necessary, consider duck hunters. 
These men test their camouflage every fall in a North Ameri- 
can environment against wary birds. Remember that ducks 
are unlike most game in that they possess color vision. Open 
a Sears catalog and see what kind of camouflage clothing 
hunters demand. (Sears 1981 Hunting Catalog, Page 22: 
‘“‘Camouflage-pattern hunting clothes ... brown pattern helps 
blend with surroundings to avoid detection by game.”) 

I’d like to see manufacturers doing some experimentation 
with North American camouflage designed for concealment 
from humans at realistic rifle ranges. The camouflage should 
be made up primarily in dark brown, reddish brown, tan and 
gray, with color patches the size of saucers. ‘“‘Desert”” camo 
pattern comes close but is too gray for general use. There 
should be greasepaint products to match. 

Such an item should probably be offered in several 
varieties. There should be variations for chaparral, oak 
woodland/grassland, pine forest, and deciduous forest. It 
might be worthwhile to experiment with mud/snow and 
rock/snow versions, too. Relatively minor changes in color 
balance and pattern size would accommodate most of these 
environments. We might even take another tip from the duck 
hunters and have reversible camo clothing with a “distant, 
open country” pattern on one side and a “close-in, brush- 
land”’ pattern on the other. 

While I’m making up a wish list, I’d also like to see some- 
thing in the way of a commercially available Ghillie suit for 
survivalists. This is the shredded-burlap suit used by the 
Marine Corps snipers in their incredibly successful conceal- 
ment efforts. It has been proven as the best man-made per- 
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sonal camouflage to date, yet most survivalists seem never to 
have heard of it. It 1s certainly unknown in survival supply 
outlets. 

Camouflage should conceal. It’s not enough to look 
smart in the bathroom mirror. Test yours in the environ- 
ment where you will be depending on it. If it doesn’t help 
conceal you, ask your supplier for something more suitable 
to land you live on. Maybe we can get the word back to camo 
manufacturers that survivalists want equipment that works. 


Postscript 


I would like to call your attention to two sources of 
unusual camo equipment. The first is Winona Sportswear, 
Inc., 904 E. 2nd Street, Winona, MN 55987 (800-328-5900). 
Winona markets a line of knitted, sweaterlike camo gear 
(pants, jackets, vests, hats, and hoods) which comes close to 
the “ideal” described in this article. I endorse the brown and 
green patterns, and you can decide for yourself about the 
shadow and snow patterns. 

Southwinds Services, P.O. Box 6154, Roanoke, VA 
24017 (703-380-4014), is the second source. Southwinds 
fabricates custom Ghillie suits. The one they sent me to eval- 
uate was very carefully made, obviously having required 
many hours of labor. (Don’t be alarmed if your new Ghillie 
suit arrives looking like shredded old rags and tatters. It’s 
supposed to look like that.) 


“Thinking About ... Stopping Power” originally ap- 
peared in Survival Guide magazine in January 1984, but was 
actually written in 1977 (a year before Life after Doomsday). 
At that time the gun magazines tumed it down, apparently 
because it was too long and too technical. 

The information presented here is derived from several 
studies of terminal ballistics, the science which inquires into 
the behavior of a bullet as it decelerates in flesh. If you have 
a delicate stomach, you might want to skip to another selec- 
tion. 


12. ‘Thinking About... 
Stopping Power 


The ability of various pistol and rifle calibers to down a man 
or animal with one shot has been a source of friendly dis- 
agreement among gun hobbyists almost since gunpowder 
was invented. Everybody knows a story about some ninety- 
eight-pound weakling who stopped a charging rhinoceros 
with a BB gun, but most of us would prefer to use something 
larger and more powerful against dangerous animals and even 
more dangerous men. Why? Because we know that big guns 
have ‘‘stopping power.” 

What is stopping power? It certainly isn’t something like 
momentum or kinetic energy, which can be calculated or 
measured accurately in the laboratory. Stopping power is our 
expression for something we might define as “the reliable 
ability to drop a man or large animal to the ground with one 
shot under field conditions.’ For the police officer or the 
soldier, this means the ability to knock down a charging 
attacker and put him entirely out of the fight. For the 
hunter, it means dropping the deer immediately and not. 
having to track it all day for a second shot. 

But most people’s knowledge of the subject of stopping 
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power is based either on very limited personal experience or 
on shop talk with other gun buffs. There are very few of us 
who have survived more than a handful of pistol duels, for 
instance, and most of our knowledge of the effectiveness of 
various pistol loads comes secondhand from the experiences 
of others. 

One such story, a favorite of mine, was told by W.E. 
Fairbairn and E. A. Sykes in their classic combat text Shoot- 
ing to Live. This was an incident in which a sergeant in the 
Shanghai police interrupted a Chinese robber as he was hold- 
ing up arice shop. 


The Chinese immediately opened fire on the ser- 
geant with an automatic pistol at about 6 yards, firing 
several shots until his pistol jammed. Fortunately, 
none of the shots took effect, and meanwhile the ser- 
geant returned the fire swiftly and effectively with a 
.45 Colt automatic, commencing at about 10 feet 
and firing his sixth and last shot at 3 feet as he 
rapidly closed in on his opponent. Later, it was found 
that of those six shots, four had struck fleshy parts of 
the body, passing clean through, while one bullet re- 
mained in the shoulder and another had lodged near 
the heart. Yet, in spite of all this, the robber was still 
on his feet and was knocked unconscious by the butt 
of the sergeant’s pistol as he was attempting to escape 
by climbing over the counter. 


Although we can find thousands of stories like this in police 
journals and gun magazines, they really tell us nothing about 
the stopping power of the weapons involved. This story says 
that six bullets through the chest failed to stop a robber. 
Another story tells of a single bullet that killed a felon in- 
stantly. In a third case, an insane man killed a police officer 
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with a cleaver after the officer had shot the man again and 
again. In yet another instance, just the sound of a pistol shot 
was enough to make an assailant drop to the pavement 
unconscious. 

These random stories make it difficult to understand 
what factors really produce stopping power. I thought it 
would be interesting to see if there have been any scientific 
attempts to determine the stopping power of different pistol 
and rifle calibers, and to see how the scientists’ results com- 
pare with some of the more popular ideas which gun hobby- 
ists entertain about the subject. It tums out that there hasn’t 
been a lot of scientific research on this topic, but the little 
which has been done is extremely interesting. 

In terms of the stopping power and wounds produced by 
various bullets, the general trend among the experts is to 
divide all calibers into three classes based on velocity alone. 
Low-velocity bullets are those which travel at speeds up to 
1,200 feet per second (fps); bullets of high velocity travel 
faster than 2,400 fps. Between these two figures are the mid- 
velocity bullets. Each group produces different kinds of 
wounds and differing degrees of stopping power. 

Low-velocity bullets include most handgun calibers such 
as the .380 auto, .38 Special, .44 Special, .45 ACP, and .45 
Long Colt. Thompson submachine guns firing .45 ACP car- 
tridges also fall into this category. 

Cartridges such as the 9mm Luger, .38 Super, .357 
Magnum, .41 Magnum, .44 Magnum, and the .30 M1 Car- 
bine fall into the mid-velocity category. These are regarded 
by researchers as “‘super pistols” and produce wounds about 
halfway between those of high- and low-velocity rounds. 
High-velocity bullets, of course, are those fired by rifles such 
as the .308 Winchester and the venerable .30-’06. 

The most complete and comprehensive investigation of 
the effect of various pistol calibers and bullet designs on stop- 
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ping power was conducted by John T. Thompson and Louis 
A. La Garde over seventy years ago on behalf of the U.S. War 
Department. (Note that pistol and bullet designs have 
changed very little since then.) It was their ghoulish task to 
fire handguns at human cadavers under controlled circum- 
stances in search of a pistol load that would prove more 
effective in combat than the .38 caliber sidearm the Army 
was using at that time. There was some thought that when an 
enemy soldier is swinging a machete at your head, it would 
be nice if your pistol would kill him instantly rather than just 
perforate him. 

According to their report and subsequent research pub- 
lished in the Army Medical Department’s Wound Ballistics, 
bullets of roughly the size and weight used in modern small 
arms require a minimum velocity of 120 feet per second in 
order to penetrate human skin. Another 200 feet per second 
of speed is used up in penetrating a layer of bone, such as a 
rib, breastbone or the braincase. Allowing a little more to 
account for damage to internal structures after penetration, 
we can make the generalization that just about any kind of 
small-arms bullet traveling faster than 400 feet per second 
represents a potentially lethal projectile. 

That pistol bullets are potentially lethal with standard 
velocities in excess of 700 feet per second is not in question. 
Even the lowly BB-cap traveling at 400 fps has been known 
to kill. What we are interested in is the question of whether 
or not they have the ability to make a man helpless with one 
shot. 

At speeds between 400 and 1,200 fps, a pistol bullet 
tends to bore a hole through the body, creating a wound 
channel that is about the same diameter as the bullet or a 
little smaller. Damage is confined to this channel, which 
resembles a very ragged but narrow stab wound. Bleeding 
in the wound channel may be fairly light due to a tendency 
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of the hot bullet to cauterize the tissue as it passes through. 

Thompson and La Garde tested a variety of pistols and 
bullet designs on cadavers and carefully evaluated the wounds 
produced. Their conclusions, confined to a discussion of 
handguns, contradicted some of the more macho inclinations 
of shooters, both then and today. 

According to Thompson and La Garde, the vital targets 
of combat pistol shooting consist of the brain, spinal cord, 
and long bones of the legs. No other part of the body can be 
wounded by a pistol bullet in such a way as to guarantee the 
victim will fall immediately to the ground. Shots through 
the heart or major blood vessels can prove fatal very quickly, 
but collapse may not come quickly enough to prevent the 
victim from injuring or killing the shooter. Pistol wounds 
through the lungs, although commonly regarded as fatal, 
cannot be depended on to drop a man in his tracks. This 
is also true of wounds in other fleshy parts of the body. 

Multiple wounds in the chest, however, can have the 
effect of downing a man even if no vital area is hit. To test 
for “‘shock”’ effects due to multiple chest wounds, Thompson 
and La Garde fired rapid bursts of shots into the chests of 
living steers. The idea was to determine what effect multiple 
shots through the lungs had on “‘stopping power” as mea- 
sured by the number of shots it took to make a steer col- 
lapse. They found that ten mid-velocity .30 cal. Luger bullets 
(93 gr., 1420 fps) through the lungs did not upset the steers 
at all. The animals tumed to see what had caused all the 
noise, but showed no immediate signs of distress. (This says 
something about the effectiveness of small caliber bullets and 
also about how stupid a steer is.) A .45 caliber and larger 
bullet would drop the steers even at low velocities, but it 
usually took four or five shots. | 

As for ‘‘knockdown,” there is probably no greater 
area of misinformation in the whole subject of stopping 
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power. According to Newton’s third law, the detonation of 
the powder charge in a pistol must push the pistol backward 
as forcefully as it pushes the bullet forward. Therefore, if 
the recoil transmitted to the shooter’s body from the gun is 
not enough to knock him off his feet, it follows that the 
energy absorbed by the victim’s body when struck by the 
bullet will not be enough for a “‘knockdown”’ either. 

In his Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers, Julian S. 
Hatcher demonstrated this point with a series of calculations 
showing that a standard military .45 ACP bullet carries only 
enough energy to knock a man backward at a rate of a little 
less than two inches per second. This is next to nothing. Fair- 
bairn and Sykes (Shooting to Live) related their attempts to 
examine the knockdown potential of pistol bullets by allow- 
ing themselves to be shot at while holding a bulletproof 
shield. They reported that in all cases the force transmitted 
to them through the shield was negligible. 

Thompson and La Garde tested for a knockdown effect 
by hanging the cadavers up by the neck and firing into them 
while suspended. They expected the bodies to swing when 
hit by the bullets, showing ‘the exact degree of knockdown 
force transmitted from the bullets to the bodies. Except 
when the bullet was very large and happened to hit a heavy 
bone, no such force was detected. The bullet that ‘‘knocks 
a man off his feet” is a myth. 

In terms of head wounds, Thompson and La Garde dis- 
covered that any pistol load in general use could penetrate 
the skull and produce an instantly lethal wound of the brain, 
and although some of the mid-velocity bullets (comparable 
to today’s magnums) could produce “explosive” wounds, 
there was no need for the added destruction. A .22 bullet in 
the brain will stop a man just as surely as blowing his skull 
apart. Much the same conclusion was applied to the case of 
explosive wounds of the long bones of the legs, caused by 
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mid-velocity pistol bullets. Less energetic bullets were 
capable of fracturing these bones and producing instant 
incapacitation, so the explosive effect contributed little. In 
fact, the researchers tried actual exploding bullets (filled with 
black powder and capped with a primer) but concluded that 
the wounds produced were not very different from those 
made by mid-velocity bullets. Therefore, they did not con- 
tribute to stopping power. 

The researchers found that larger pistol bullets in general 
produced slightly more dangerous wounds since the wound 
channel was large in diameter and did not close easily when 
the various layers of skin and muscle rearranged themselves 
after impact. This promoted greater bleeding in wounds made 
by large-diameter bullets. 

Pistol bullets of all types (including soft lead, hollow 
point, and dumdum) completely failed to expand in the 
steers or cadavers regardless of velocity, unless they hit bone 
or solid cartilage. Soft-lead bullets in a flat-point (wadcutter 
or semiwadcutter) shape were judged fractionally more 
effective in producing wounds because they tended to catch 
on bones and cut into arteries in circumstances where jack- 
eted or round-nosed bullets would glance off. 

In general, Thompson and La Garde concluded that the 
available pistol ammunition they tested did not differ much 
in terms of stopping power, although there were significant 
differences in penetration and perhaps in general killing 
power. Wounds in the brain, spinal cord, and fractures of the 
long bones of the legs would always stop a man regardless of 
the bullet employed. For nonvital areas, the researchers 
somewhat facetiously suggested that a three-inch diameter 
bullet would be necessary for reliable stopping power. © 

In terms of pistols, then, the idea of stopping power boils 
down to the ability of the shooter to hit a vital area and has 
relatively little to do with the bullet or the pistol. If you are 
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the kind of shooter who can fire from the hip and hit the sil- 
houette target right between the eyes every time, you have 
stopping power. You can shoot anything you like from a .22 
on up as long as it doesn’t affect your accuracy. All pistols 
have the same degree of stopping power if handled this skill- 
fully. 

On the other hand, if you are one of the benighted pis- 
toleros whose shooting is so poor that you could miss a barn 
at ten paces, you won’t have any stopping power no matter 
what pistol you use. Even a .44 Magnum has zero effect in 
the hands of someone who can’t hit anything with it. To pro- 
duce stopping power, you have to hit some fairly small parts 
of the body, which is not the kind of performance a handgun 
klutz can deliver in combat. 

What about high-velocity bullets? Where a low-velocity 
bullet tends to simply bore a narrow channel through flesh, 
the wound produced by a high-velocity bullet is a com- 
pletely different matter. When a nifle bullet traveling faster 
than 2,400 fps strikes living tissue, extensive damage results. 
This damage is produced by the tumbling of the bullet, 
shock-wave effects, and violent tendency of the tissue to 
“splash” away from the path of the bullet. 

Modern, elongated spitzer bullets are designed to fly 
straight to the target without tumbling end-over-end. This 
makes them very accurate and gives modem rifles the long 
ranges for which they are noted. The elongation of the bullet, 
however, also places the center of gravity somewhat behind 
the center of the bullet. This puts the heavier part of the 
bullet in the back and the lighter part in the front. Therefore, 
like an arrow that is launched feathers first, the bullet has a 
natural tendency to tum over and fly with the heavy end 
forward. A rifle spins the bullet on its axis, creating gyro- 
scopic forces which prevent this overturning, at least within 
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the ranges normal to aimed rifle shooting. At extreme ranges, 
however, such as when armies fire at one another across a 
distance of several thousand yards, the most common kind of 
gunshot injury is one in which the spitzer bullet enters the 
body traveling backwards. 

The conflict between the tendency to overtum and the 
gyroscopic effect is never quite evenly matched. Even in the 
highest quality match bullets fired from the best rifles, there 
is a slight imbalance between these forces. This imbalance 
makes the bullet “wobble”’ a little as it flies through the air 
to the target. Like a toy top which falters and then rights 
itself, the bullet’s point wobbles off center and then returns 
to the line of flight every twenty feet or so while it is passing 
through the air. This wobbling deviation from the line of 
flight is very slight, usually much less than one degree. 

But when the bullet strikes flesh, it begins to tumble. 
Actually, “‘tumbling” is not the right word for the bullet’s 
motion. The density of flesh is much greater than that of 
air, and the forces which try to overtum the bullet suddenly 
increase dramatically when the bullet enters the body. The 
angle of deviation from the true flight path increases by 
800 times, often to angles of over 90 degrees, so the bullet 
begins to travel sideways. This happens within three inches of 
entering the body. The gyroscopic forces then take over to 
bring the point of the bullet back into line with the flight 
path, a process which requires about another three inches. In 
this way, a high-velocity bullet can enter the body point- 
forward, plow through the internal organs sideways, and then 
leave the body through the opposite side with the point for- 
ward again. The permanent wound channel in such cases is 
much larger than the channel created by a low or mid- 
velocity bullet. 

At the same time, since the bullet is traveling two to 
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three times faster than the speed of sound, a series of power- 
ful shock waves is created in the body. These shock waves 
travel outward from the wound channel at a speed of 4,800 
fps, the speed of sound in water. Pressures as great as 1,000 
pounds per square inch accompany these shock waves. Sur- 
prisingly, this pressure does fairly little damage. Flesh is 
mostly water, which is not compressable, and the shock 
waves are simply transmitted through the tissues and dissi- 
pated. Exceptions occur when a powerful shock wave 
strikes the side of a long bone and fractures it, or when part 
of a shock wave travels up a vein, rupturing it several inches 
from the bullet channel. 

The third effect, which I referred: to as a “‘splash’’ vot 
tissue away from the bullet, creates the well-known ‘“‘explo- 
sive’? wounds characteristic of rifles. The bullet shoves the 
tissue out of the way so forcefully that the flesh around the 
bullet starts to travel outward away from the wound channel 
with a speed of about 125 fps. This is very slow with respect 
to the speed of the bullet, but it is still too fast for the 
human eye to detect. This splashing effect creates a tempo- 
rary wound channel many times the size of the bullet, 
stretching and tearing the surrounding tissue as it expands. 
The size of such a temporary cavity can be imagined from the 
fact that a 7.62 NATO military bullet passing through a 
man’s thigh can create an instantaneous wound channel 
several inches in diameter. 

The natural elasticity of the tissue forces this cavity 
to snap back to normal size after a few thousandths of a 
second. When the temporary cavity is at its largest volume, it 
creates a vacuum since the surrounding air hasn’t had time 
to rush in and fill the hole. Because of this vacuum, any air- 
filled tissue around the cavity tends to expand and explode. 
Gas-filled intestines and air sacs in the lungs can be violently 
ruptured by this effect. 
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The splashing effect is most pronounced in tissue that is 
mainly water or in water-filled cavities. If the bullet passes 
through the bladder, heart, or brain, the splashing can be so 
violent as to tear the organ to pieces. The braincase can 
actually explode. In this case, the bullet passes completely 
through the skull and is long gone before the splash tears 
the braincase apart. 

The typical wound produced by a high-velocity bullet 
consists of a permanent channel slightly larger than the 
diameter of the bullet itself, surrounded by a two-inch-thick 
layer of torn and bruised tissue and a five-inch-thick layer of 
tissue damaged slightly by the shock wave. The difference in 
the severity of the wound when compared with a pistol 
wound is extreme. This is what makes rifles so much more 
deadly than pistols. 

Since the previous material was based on reports by mili- 
tary surgeons, most of the bullets involved were of the full- 
metal-jacket military variety. What about soft-point or 
hollow-point hunting bullets? How do they differ from the 
military bullets? 

Research shows that soft-point rifle bullets, unlike pistol 
bullets, do tend to mushroom or fragment on impact. The 
change in the bullet’s shape robs it of some of its kinetic 
energy, but since high-velocity rifle bullets carry far more 
energy than they can dissipate within the body before pass- 
ing completely through, this doesn’t matter much. The 
increase in effective diameter widens the wound channel 
slightly and increases the overall amount of damage done by 
the explosive splash. The lead exposed by the widening point 
of the bullet also tends to catch on bones and arteries where 
the full-metal-jacket military bullet would just slide by. 
Hunting bullets therefore may be considered more damaging 
than military bullets of the same size and weight. 

There is one exception to this rule, however. Some of 
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the small-caliber, soft-point bullets can fragment into such 
tiny pieces when they hit the skin that no single fragment is 
large enough to penetrate deeply and cause a serious wound. 
Bullets designed for shooting varmints fall into this category, 
since they are intended to virtually explode on impact, pro- 
ducing massive injuries in very small animals. When used 
against a larger animal or a man, these bullets produce nasty 
wounds, but don’t penetrate enough to have much stopping 
power. 

One aspect of stopping power at close quarters which 
may have been overlooked is the destructive effect of the 
muzzle blast, which can produce a more serious wound than 
the bullet itself if the gun is fired in contact with the victim’s 
body. That is a tricky business, admittedly, since there is 
always the possibility that the barrel will rupture if fired with 
the muzzle against flesh. Still, after contemplating some of 
the ghastly photographs in La Garde’s Gunshot Injuries, it 
is a possibility that cannot be lightly dismissed. One photo, 
for instance, is of a man who put the muzzle of a .30-’06 
rifle in his mouth and committed suicide. It is a picture of a 
headless man. 

What about the charge of buckshot from a shotgun? The 
12-gauge shotgun is widely thought to be about the most 
reliable man-stopper around. This is almost true. The mul- 
tiple wounds produced by twelve to fifteen buckshot pellets 
resemble low-velocity pistol wounds, but derive their stun- 
ning effect from the shock associated with receiving so many 
wounds at once. The effect is about the same as shooting the 
victim a dozen times with a pistol. 

Stopping power is quite a complex subject. In general, 
the stopping power of bullets moving slower than 2,400 fps 
depends on the shooter’s ability to place his shots into vital 
organs. At these low velocities, the bullet design, diameter, 
weight, and composition do not matter nearly as much as the 
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skill of the man holding the gun. At velocities higher than 
2,400 fps, it isn’t necessary to hit vital organs to produce 
stopping power because the wounds made by high-velocity 
bullets are severe enough to stun or disable a man almost 
without regard to where the bullet strikes. 

But like all situations in which people are involved, there 
is always uncertainty in these generalizations. Even such 
things as variations in the victim’s state of mind can influence 
the actual effect. Probably the only universal truth to be 
found in the discussion of stopping power is the one voiced 
by all combat shooting instructors: shoot and keep shooting 
until the opposition is out of the fight. Use a large-caliber 
pistol, a shotgun, or a centerfire rifle; aim for the center of 
the man and hope for the best. 


Part hree: 
Electromagnetic Pulse 


EMP is the electromagnetic pulse effect of a nuclear detona- 
tion. It has been called the “‘sleeping dragon”’ of nuclear war- 
fare because too few people understand how it may affect 
their survival plans. Until recently this ignorance was espe- 
cially acute in Civil Defense circles, where radiological 
defense is stil taught using 1950s procedures (before EMP 
became possible at all). According to most CD manuals, 
radiation monitors will simply phone in their reports to head- 
quarters. This just isn’t going to be possible. 


ia? 


“RADEF and EMP” first appeared in the Info-Ray, the 
newsletter of the California Radiological Defense Officers 
Association. Written for a Civil Defense audience, it also 
applies well to the survivalist audience. 


13. RADEF and EMP 


As a radiological defense (RADEF) officer, you know the 
critical importance of good communications in coordinating 
the radiological defense of your community. You and your 
RADEF staff in the city Emergency Operations Center 
(EOC) will need reliable communications in order to receive 
flash reports and other critical information from your moni- 
tors in the field. The monitors in turn absolutely rely on their 
superior RADEF officers to make important decisions about 
remedial movement, allowable exposures for important 
missions, and to relay intelligence about fallout arrival times 
and decay timetables. 

Take away the communication links and what do you 
have left? In the EOC we may envision the RADEF staff 
sitting in front of blank status boards, analyzing only the 
data they can collect themselves outside the building. In the 
field will be hundreds of police and fire personnel fumbling 
with yellow meters they don’t quite remember how to use. 
A good communication system holds the RADEF system 
together, much like a string holds a bead necklace together. 
Break the string and the beads scatter in all directions. 


LTO 
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EMP is a string breaker. It has made traditional RADEF 
organization and training, as designed in the early 1960s, 
obsolete, impractical, and ludicrous in the eyes of an increas- 
ingly well-informed public. EMP forces us to abandon the 
traditional concept of RADEF organization and begin again 
with a new approach to RADEF which is more appropriate 
to the nuclear threat of the 1980s. Otherwise, there is little 
hope that RADEF personnel will be able to carry out their 
assigned responsibility of minimizing the effect of nuclear 
fallout on the nation. 


What Is EMP? 


EMP stands for the ‘‘electromagnetic pulse” of a nuclear 
weapon, best envisioned as a radio thunderclap. It occurs 
only at the instant of detonation of a weapon and is unde- 
tectable to the unaided human senses. EMP has no direct 
effect on living systems or structures. Due to several factors, 
it poses a grave threat to modern electronic equipment, 
especially to telephone and radio systems. 

The details of EMP generation are not pertinent to this 
article, although you may be interested in reading about 
them in Glasstone’s The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, 1977 
edition. To be brief, EMP does not occur with equal strength 
in all nuclear detonations, but depends on the relationship 
of the bomb to the surrounding air. EMP is generated in 
damaging amounts only when the air is asymmetrically 
arranged around the bomb, as in a ground burst where there 
is no air beneath the bomb or an edge-of-space detonation 
where there is no air above the bomb. 

The ground burst case should not concern you greatly 
unless your EOC is located within a few miles of a missile 
silo, underground command post, or SAC bases. Ground 
burst EMP is relatively weak except within the zone of total 
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blast devastation. In such a case, you would have more imme- 
diate problems to face than those posed by damaged commu- 
nications. 

High-altitude EMP is another story. Contrary to every 
dictate of common sense, a single nuclear weapon detonated 
near the outer edge of the atmosphere can generate an ex- 
tremely powerful electromagnetic pulse blanketing a very 
large region. 

By “a very large region’’ we are referring to an area at 
least the size of a typical western state, and there is some 
theoretical speculation that one bomb could bathe most of 
North America in damaging EMP if it were large enough and 
were detonated at precisely the right location. There seems to 
be some contention among the EMP experts about whether 
or not this latter example is valid, but no one seriously 
doubts the effect of a multiple-weapon EMP attack. 

By ‘“‘an extremely powerful electromagnetic pulse’? we 
refer to an electromotive force sufficient to mduce very 
powerful transient pulses of electricity in any large metal 
object. This effect is especially serious in city power net- 
works, where long runs of wire form perfect EMP antennas. 
Various sources agree that in an EMP attack we can expect 
our standard 120-volt, 20-amp wall outlets to suddenly 
deliver 40,000 volts at 1,000 amps in one sudden pulse. This 
is sufficient to damage or destroy virtually every electrical or 
electronic device likely to be plugged into such an outlet. 

If the electronic device of mterest is a radio, EMP may 
damage it through the antenna. For a typical two-way radio 
installation, the front end of the receiver could be exposed to 
a sudden pulse of electricity as high as 1,000,000 volts, with 
currents approaching 10,000 amps. UHF radio systems are 
the least susceptible to EMP due to their small antennas, but 
even they can expect antenna surges as high as 10,000 volts 
at 100 amps. 
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It is true equipment can be shielded from EMP effects, 
and some types of equipment are less vulnerable than other 
types, but do not be misled. In this context “less vulnerable”’ 
is an academic distinction. Heavy-duty electric motors are 
supposed to be the “‘least’’ vulnerable type of equipment, yet 
in my reading I have encountered detailed engineering dis- 
cussions of how to protect these same motors from EMP. The 
insulation in the windings cannot withstand EMP-induced 
voltage surges. 

As for shielding, there is little hope that this expensive 
process will be funded. The little EMP shielding I have 
encountered in California has been depressingly incomplete. 
The few EOC s which possess EMP-shielded radios are not 
supported by EMP-protected radios in the field. They have 
no one to talk to. The California State Office of Emergency 
Services communications center has an EMP-shielded room 
and a protected radio for maintaining communications with 
FEMA and the national command authority, but the shielded 
room is above ground level in a wood-frame building within 
the Sacramento high-risk blast area. I do not wish to unfairly 
criticize either FEMA or OES, but that seems like a very 
poor example of EMP protection. 

RADEF officers are normally trained to expect two 
factors to rescue them from total isolation in an EMP attack. 
The first is the fact that small, portable radios, including 
handie-talkies (HTs), may survive an EMP attack. Every law 
enforcement and fire fighting agency, as well as many civil- 
ians, possess HT equipment. After an EMP attack, it might 
be possible to piece together a RADEF reporting network 
from HTs if there was enough time prior to fallout arrival. 
In many areas, of course, there will not be enough time. 

The second mitigating factor is that radios can, in theory, 
be protected from EMP by disconnecting them from power, 
antenna, and microphone leads prior to the attack. There is 
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no question that this approach will work in many cases, but 
it is not a realistic option for most emergency response 
agencies. Fire and police organizations need their radios and 
are not likely to disconnect them under any circumstances. 
They are certainly not going to go off the air during a massive 
crisis relocation effort, and effective disconnection prior to 
a surprise attack is out of the question. An orbiting Soviet 
“weather” satellite built around a 20-MT warhead could 
explode over us with literally zero warning time. 

One of the training films shown to RADEF students 
shows an officer communicating with a monitor by tele- 
phone. The effect of EMP on telephone systems is not well 
documented, but the Bell System effort to harden military 
comunications lines indicates that some segments of the 
system are quite vulnerable. Emergency personnel have 
learned not to depend on telephone communications during 
any disaster, however, since there is no way for official 
calls to obtain priority over “health and welfare” calls placed 
by millions of frightened citizens. We can count on the phone 
system to be unusable whether it survives an EMP attack or 
not. 

In conclusion, it appears that our RADEF effort follow- 
ing a nuclear attack will most probably be conducted without 
any means of electronic communications. We must there- 
fore redesign our national, state, and local radiological 
defense efforis to fulfill the country’s needs in spite of this 
handicap. To plan otherwise is to plan to fail. 


Restructuring RADEF 


The standard RADEF organizational structure involves 
a trained RADEF officer who coordinates information from 
monitors in shelters throughout the jurisdiction. He digests 
this information and reports upstream to the state RADEF 
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staff, who relay the state-wide situation to FEMA. FEMA in 
tum provides intelligence on the national situation which fil- 
ters down to the local RADEF officer and his monitors. At 
the present time, and for the foreseeable future, very few of 
the essential communications links in this system are pro- 
tected against EMP. Put bluntly, the system will not work. It 
was appropriate twenty-five years ago when the bombs were 
all delivered by airplanes and space bursts were impossible, 
but it became obsolete when the first ICBM was lowered into 
the first silo. 

In order to have effective RADEF in the 1980s we must 
consider three serious revisions of our current approach. 
These are better training of monitors, development of non- 
electronic means of communication, and decentralization of 
RADEF equipment stockpiles. We will discuss each of these 
elements in turn. 

Revised training. If we have a nuclear attack in the 1980s, 
the EMP effect ensures that the monitors and shelter man- 
agers who are lucky enough to reach adequate fallout shelter 
will not be in communication with their RADEF officers. 
They will be on their own for at least the first few days of 
the war, and will be responsible for the safety of others in 
the shelter. It 1s essential to the success of a RADEF effort 
that the monitors expect this isolation, and that they be 
trained to cope with it. 

Monitors should be told to expect three to seven days of 
isolation before they will be able to communicate with the 
EOC. They should be trained, therefore, to make for them- 
selves most of the decisions which their RADEF officer 
would normally make for them. 

In my opinion, the standard RADEF nomograms, accu- 
rate only within a factor of three in making decay rate pre- 
dictions, should be discarded. Every monitor should be 
taught to make and use fallout history graphs, and every 
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shelter RADEF kit should contain a package of the necessary 
graph paper. The graph technique is simple enough to teach 
to most people, although it is presented in a needlessly com- 
plex fashion in most courses for officers. If a monitor can use 
the graph to predict future exposure rates, and can use the 
increment method to forecast total exposures, he can get by 
without the help of a fully tramed RADEF officer. 

Nonelectronic communications. I was baffled by the 
communications problem until I realized that electronic 
information links are barely a century old, and the human 
race somehow managed to communicate effectively for many 
centuries without the benefits of modern technology. The 
technique was to hand-carry written messages from one point 
to another. We still use this technique in the form of the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

Mail delivery between shelters? Why not? A trained 
RADEF officer or monitor who has worked entry time, stay 
time, and total exposure problems knows it is possible to 
leave the shelter to perform essential tasks even when radia- 
tion levels are still fairly high. The trick to establishing a 
RADEF postal system is to coordinate a delivery schedule 
among a large number of shelters without forcing any par- 
ticular monitor to spend too much time outside, especially 
during the first two or three days after the attack. 

I have worked out a scheme which I think solves this 
problem. Envision a system of fallout shelters scattered 
throughout a city (or country), with one EOC in the center 
of the area. Radiation levels are too high to send messengers 
from the EOC to each of the shelters, especially the outlying 
ones. There is a need to exchange information between each 
shelter and the EOC, and between one shelter and another. 
The problem can be solved, neatly I think, by setting up a 
“Pony Express’”’ relay system. 

At 9:00 a.m. each day, the shelter managers in outlying 
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areas dispatch their reports and requests via messenger to 
nearby shelters which are more closely situated to the EOC. 
The messengers do not return, but remain in shelter until 
later in the day. 

At 9:30 a.m., the managers of these intermediate shelters 
collect the incoming dispatches, add their own, and send 
their own messengers on quick trips to shelters that are even 
closer to the EOC. These messengers, too, hand off their dis- 
patches and sit down to wait. A third relay of messengers 
then departs to carry the dispatches another step closer to 
the EOC. 

In this manner, “‘mail’’ from all the shelters eventually 
arrives at the EOC slightly before midday. We may envision 
messengers from the innermost shelters arriving at the EOC 
about 11:00 a.m., bearing the combined dispatches of all 
the shelters in the system. The messengers could be put to 
good use during their midday stay in the EOC by sorting the 
‘mail’? intended to pass from one shelter to another (as 
between separated relatives) while the RADEF staff works 
on answering requests for technical advice. 

By mid-afternoon the return messages are written and 
ready. The messengers who have been waiting in the EOC 
since 11:00 a.m. pick up their mailbags and hurriedly retum 
to their nearby shelters. There they rejoin their families while 
handing the mailbags to the next relay of waiting messengers. 
By early evening the messages have been delivered to all the 
shelters of the system. 

There are three outstanding features of the ‘Pony 
Express” RADEF communications system. The first is that 
messages from a very large number of shelters can be fun- 
neled efficiently mto one central EOC, and return messages 
or public information bulletins can be as efficiently dis- 
patched to the entire shelter system. The second feature is 
flexibility, m that newly discovered (unplanned) shelter 
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groups can be incorporated into the system simply by giving 
them instructions on where to send their daily messenger. 
Third, even in a high radiation environment, the exposure of 
the messengers would be minimal due to the short transit 
time from one shelter to the next. Each messenger would be 
exposed to exterior radiation for only a few minutes each 
day. 

Decentralization of equipment. As I understand it, there 
is a FEMA policy that RADEF survey meters and dosimeters 
should be stockpiled in central locations and distributed to 
monitors only in the event of war or the threat of war. The 
central stockpiles I have encountered have too frequently been 
located within high-risk blast areas, which strikes me as a 
policy of questionable wisdom. [The stockpiles in high-risk 
areas are for the in-place option of NCP. California is cur- 
rently stocking the host areas with equipment for the crisis 
relocation. Also, as people move out of high-risk areas in 
crisis relocation, some of the equipment located in the high- 
risk areas will move with them. The equipment should be 
distributed from the reception and care facilities listed in the 
NCP plan.—Publisher of Info-Ray.| In my own RADEF juris- 
diction, we expect to pass the lethal level of radiation expo- 
sure well within an hour of a surprise attack on a nearby SAC 
bomber base. I see no possibility of being able to distribute 
radiation detection kits to my local monitors in that amount 
of time. In our rural county, many monitors live more than 
an hour’s drive from the county seat, and they could not pos- 
sibly make the round trip under nuclear attack without sacri- 
ficing their lives to acute radiation syndrome. 

I would urge local RADEF officers to decentralize their 
stocks of RADEF equipment. If it proves impractical to issue 
shelter kits to individual monitors, the kits should be stored 
in many small caches distributed evenly throughout the com- 
munity. One approach would be to store ten kits in each fire 
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station and to physically take local monitors to the station so 
they know where to find the kits. I realize this example 
might not be practical in every jurisdiction, but in a rural 
county like mine it is a practical necessity. If I were to stock- 
pile my shelter kits in one central location, the effect would 
be to castrate any effective RADEF response in the county. 
If the fallout was deposited along the most probable path 
statistically, the monitors would literally have to wait until 
radiation levels had decayed before going in to retrieve the 
meters. 


Conclusion 


With the advent of EMP as a realistic threat twenty years 
ago, RADEF as designed in the 1950s became unworkable. In 
the ensuing two decades, no realistic steps have been taken 
to remedy this vulnerability. RADEF staffs have not been 
provided with EMP-protected communications, nor have 
most of them modified their operational plans to reflect any 
expected lack of communications. 

Federal, state, and local governments have shown a con- 
sistent lack of concern about inadequate Civil Defense fund- 
ing. Barring a war or serious nuclear scare, it is unlikely this 
lack of concern will diminish in the future. 

Therefore, it is the responsibility of RADEF officers to 
begin to redesign and retrain their personnel with EMP in 
mind. Three important facets of this redesign are advanced 
survival and RADEF training for monitors, a “Pony Express” 
communications system, and decentralization of equipment 
stockpiles. 


Annotated Bibliography 


I have been collecting sources of information on EMP, 
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some of which are excellent. Others appear to be a part of 
the nationwide disinformation effort being mounted against 
Civil Defense and national defense in general. I have tried to 
indicate the tone and accuracy of the report where possible. 

1. EMP Threat and Protective Measures, TR-61, April 
1980, Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). A 
general introduction to the nature of EMP and its effects on 
electronic equipment. Pretty simple. Discusses results of tests 
to determine the susceptibility of AM, FM, CB, and ham 
receivers. 

2. EMP Protective Systems, TR-61-B, July 1976, Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA). Hands-on information 
on retrofitting an EOC to be EMP-resistant, including sche- 
matics, parts specifications, instructions for building low 
impedance grounds, and a list of EMP equipment suppliers. 
(This list is sadly out of date. I wrote to twenty-seven sup- 
pliers and received only the materials listed here.) 

3. EMP Protection for AM Radio Broadcast Stations, 
TR-61-C, July 1976, DCPA. Full of good background infor- 
mation, such as the admission that little is known about the 
effect EMP will have on municipal telephone systems. 

4. EMP and Electrical Power Systems, TR-61-D, July 
1973, DCPA. Discusses EMP effects on commercial power 
systems and the EMP delivered to consumers from such sys- 
tems. Although heavy-duty electrical equipment (motors) is 
said to be relatively resistant to EMP damage, this manual 
says the end-user share of the power system’s EMP will be 
enough to blow out motor windings. 

5. The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, 1977, edited by 
Glasstone and Dolan, DOD and DOE. Chapters X and XI 
discuss radio and EMP effects. This information is more theo- 
retical than practical, and it is very difficult to digest. It is 
best used for clearing up technical details after getting an 
overall appreciation of EMP from another source. 
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6. “CB Communication—Protection against Nuclear 
Effects,” by Eran N. Bauer, Protect & Survive Monthly, 
April 1981, p. 13. A very superficial treatment which over- 
looks a few technical details which are heavily stressed else- 
where. I wouldn’t rely on it too much. 

7. “Nuclear Weapons Effects on Communications Sys- 
tems,’’ by Robert Hendrickson, QST, August 1981, page 44. 
A good general introduction to EMP effects on ham gear, 
intermediate in difficulty between 5 and 6, above. 

8. “Electromagnetic Pulses: Potential Crippler,” by Eric 
J. Lermer, IEEE Spectrum, May 1981, pages41. A general 
discussion of EMP threats and protective technology written 
for engineers. Contains some interesting observations, such as 
the fact that the B-1 Bomber uses fiber optics instead of 
wires in critical components to avoid EMP effects. This might 
be a good approach for an EOC intercom system. 

9. “EMP: A. Sleeping Electromc Dragon,” by Janet 
Ralof, Science News, 9 May 1981, page 300. Explains the 
mechanism of EMP creation in lay terms. 

10. “EMP Defensive Strategies,’’ by Janet Ralof, Science 
News, 16 May 1981, page 314. Part IL of Article 9, above. A 
general discussion of EMP protective measures and our 
national vulnerability to an EMP attack. See also the letters 
in the June 6 and 13 issues. 

ll. “Hazards of EMP,”’ by Duncan Long and Charley 
Meyer, Journal of Civil Defense, December 1981, page 10. 
A general introduction with emphasis on ‘“‘a few simple 
preparations” to protect your equipment. Read reference 
2 before you put too much faith in simplicity. 

12. ‘Double Electrically Isolated RF Enclosures,’’ cata- 
log of Lindgren RF Enclosures, Inc. (1228 Capitol Drive, 
Addison, IL 60101). Footlocker-size to room-size containers 
for protecting sensitive equipment. Many construction details 
are shown. 
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13. EMP Engineering and Design Principles, by Bell 
Laboratories. This is a professional engineering EMP design 
manual ... a real find. It’s the only one I’ve seen so far that 
devotes an entire chapter to personnel hazards from EMP. 
Everybody else seems to ignore this subject. It’s very techni- 
cal. 

14. Joslyn Electronic Systems, a catalog from the com- 
pany of the same name, containing EMP surge-arresting 
equipment. JES, P.O. Box 817, Goleta, CA 93017. 

15. A Guide to the Use of Spark Gaps for Electromag- 
netic Pulse (EMP) Protection, another publication of Joslyn 
(above). This looks liké a good introduction to the engineer- 
ing of EMP protection and strikes a nice compromise 
between the simplicity of the DCPA manuals and the com- 
plexity of the Bell manual. 

16. Trans-Zorbd Quick Reference Guide, a catalog of 
General Semiconductor Industries, Inc. (P.O. Box 3078, 
Tempe, AZ 85281). A catalog and technical discussion of 
EMP arrestors which includes the only information relative 
to protecting an ‘automobile on-board computer” I have 
seen. I didn’t mention above that automotive ignition sys- 
tems are widely cited as being susceptible to EMP. 

17. “EMP Transient Suppression Using the Trans-Zorb,”’ 
by O. Melville Clark, address same as number 16, above. 
General technical discussion of the properties of the Trans- 
Zorb line of EMP equipment. 

18. “EMP Threatens Comm, Power, Civil Defense 
Officials Say,” by Jeffrey Rothfeder, Electronic Design, 
15 October 1981. Another good general introduction, this 
time with some interesting interviews with FEMA officials 
about EMP protection programs. 

19. “EMP Pulses Could Cripple U.S.,”’ Daily News 
Digest, Vol. 7, No. 29, 13 May 1981. The usual basic infor- 


mation on the EMP threat explained in terms of nuclear 
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blackmail. The writer pictures the Soviet ambassador holding 
a candle in the darkened Oval Office as he explains the terms 
of surrender to the President. Factual and fanciful at the 
same time. 

20. “EMP (Electromagnetic Pulse),” Protect & Survive 
Monthly, Issue No. 5, page 11. Reprinted from Electronics 
Today International. Contains a diagram of the field strength 
of a one-megaton ground burst (2 kV/m at 12 km.) 

21. “A Fatal Flaw am the Goncept of SpacesWary”’ 
Science, 12 March 1982, pp. 1372-1374. Discusses SGEMP 
and its effects on space stations and satellites. Has some of 
the earmarks of a disinformation article, so take it with a 
grain of caution. 

22. Spikeguard Suppressors, catalog of Fischer Custom 
Communications (Box 581, Manhattan Beach, CA 90266). 
Especially of interest in terms of coaxial leads (antennas). 

23. “The Chaos Factor,’ by William J. Broad, Science 
83, January-February issue, pp. 41, 43, 49. Although this 
article shows a definite antidefense bias and contains some of 
the more usual journalistic exaggerations, it also explores the 
EMP dilemma more thoroughly and in more detail than most 
other sources. One gem: a 747 airplane command post 
allegedly contains 11,500 EMP-vulnerable circuits. 

24. “Would EMPs Induce Nuclear Meltdowns?” Science 
News, © June 1981, p: 659. Spectlatoh ton the efieer af 
EMP on nuclear power plants. No authoritative conclusions. 
25. “What the Planner Needs to Know about Electro- 
magnetic Pulse,’’ DCPA Attack Environment Manual, Chap- 
ter 4. Simplified but thorough general treatment of EMP 
effects, set up with “‘panels’”’ for overhead projection during 
Civil Defense classes. 

26. “EMP—The Nuclear Electromagnetic Pulse,’’ by 
K. Arbenze, Aegis International March 1982, p. 14. Written 
for a better-educated audience than most EMP articles, but 
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it is generally the same introductory material found in most 
popular treatments. 

27. “Graham Packer’s Solution to EMP and Emergency 
Communications,” Protect & Survive Monthly, March 1982, 
pp. 6-7. How to protect radio receivers, CB transceivers, 
and intercoms from nearby ground-burst EMP. Shows elec- 
trical enclosures which don’t seem to follow the design 
requirements held to be essential in other publications. 

28. “NATO Studies Threat of A-Blast Pulses,” by 
Charles Lambelin, Reuters Service, Los Angeles Times, 7 
October 1982, p. 4C. Standard popular discussion of EMP 
with emphasis on growing concern among NATO generals 
about the vulnerability of their equipment. 

29. “Nuclear Pulse (I): Awakening the Chaos Factor,” 
Science, 29 May 1981, pp. 1009-1012. An antidefense dis- 
cussion of the -futility of building EMP-resistant military 
communications. 

30. ‘‘Nuclear Pulse (II): Ensuring Delivery of the Dooms- 
day Signal,’’ Science, 5 June 1981, pp. 1116-1119. EMP used 
as a vehicle to criticize the Pentagon for everything from 
consorting with Bell Telephone to utilizing excessive secrecy. 

31. “Nuclear Pulse (IJ): Playing a Wild Card,’’ Science, 
12 June 1981, pp. 1348-1351. Byline: William J. Broad. Part 
III presents the ‘‘dove position”? that EMP makes nuclear 
war not only unthinkable but unfightable, while tossing barbs 
at the Pentagon and various ‘“‘hawks.”’ Interesting in detail, 
but not exactly balanced in presentation. 

32. “One Nuclear Bomb Could Black Out U.S., Study 
Finds,’’ Reuters Service, Baltimore Sun, 10 January 1981, 
p. 8. Brief summary of a FEMA-sponsored report by Wilson 
Clark, which asserts that an EMP attack would black out the 
entire United States, and days would elapse before power 
could be restored. Offered as evidence that a protracted 
nuclear war could not be fought. 
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33. “Electronic Systems Vulnerable to High-Altitude 
Atomic Blasts,” by Richard A. Shaffer, Wall Street Journal, 
29 May 1981, p. 27. “It has a Star Wars ‘Armageddon’ qual- 
ity that captures public fancy. An invisible bolt out of the 
blue that causes our computers to glitch and planes to fall 
out of the sky.” 

34. “Awesome EMP Could End War before It Starts,” 
by Jack Anderson, Washington Post, 3 December 1982, p. 
B-11. Anderson cites a Pentagon report: ‘“The ground-based 
facilities and attendant communications of the National Mili- 
tary Command System probably would be destroyed in the 
early stages of a nuclear attack, or degraded by EMPs and 
jamming attacks.’” Command and control would be so badly 
disrupted by EMP that “‘ability to execute a coordinated 
strategic nuclear response to attack could become ques- 
tionable.”’ 

35. “The Weakest Defense Link,” by Knut S. Royce, 
Baltimore News American, 7 November 1982, p. 1. Quotes 
from the 1983 Joint Chiefs’ posture statement: ‘Many 
existing C-3 systems, including equipment used for warning, 
attack assessment, and NCA conferencing, are vulnerable to 
high-altitude nuclear effects.”’ 

36. “How Nuclear Blasts Endanger Communications,’ 
by Knut S. Royce, Baltimore News American, 8 November 
1982, p. 1. Pretty standard discussion of an EMP attack, with 
focus on C-3 effects. Mentions SGEMP and a recent request 
to Congress for funds for a high-orbit satellite system. The 
article states that the current “43” C-3 channels from the 
President to the missiles are not survivable. 

37. “U.S. May Use Bomb to Halt Foe’s Communica- 
tions,”’ by Knut S. Royce, Baltimore News American, 9 
November 1982, p. 1. Vaguely quotes “some experts” as 
thinking that EMP hardening for military command systems 
would cost “hundreds of billions” of dollars. Familiar-sound- 


, 
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ing criticism of the Pentagon for contracting only with the 
Bell System for hardened telephone lines, paradoxically 
coupled with the allegation that Bell customers pay for 
added EMP hardening. 

38. “Frying All Our Electronics with a Nuke over 
Omaha,”’ by William J. Broad, Washington Post, 5 Decem- 
ber 1982, p. C-1. Excerpted from number 23 (above). 

39. “EMP,’’ by CPT Robert C. Raiford, The Army Com- 
municator, Spring 1979, p. 5+. A detailed and digestable dis- 
cussion of EMP effects on tactical military communications 
written for a Signal Corps audience. A practical, not theoreti- 
cal discussion. Recommended reading. Bibliography. 

40. “EMP, Part II,” by CPT Robert C. Raiford, The 
Army Communicator, Summer 1979, p. 41+. Part II of 
article 39. 
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Thinking About Survival 


Dr. Clayton’s contributions show there is much, 
much more to survivalism than choosing the “best” 
gun. He has thus helped keep the survival movement 
honest and constructive. 

He has explained in plain language how an in- 
formed person can keep self and family alive and 
healthy in any disaster, including nuclear holocaust. 

Howard Maccabee, Ph.D.,M.D., President 
Doctors for Disaster Preparedness 


One of Bruce Clayton’s many contributions to pre- 
paredness has been his introduction of the Golden 
Rule to American survivalist philosophy, which may 
revamp the “bad guy” image that the boondocks 
retreater has been saddled with all these years. Itcould 
even bea harbinger of areal renaissance in the survi- 
valist movement—a dramatic expansion. 


Walter Murphey, Editor 
Journal of Civil Defense 


Bruce Clayton is America’s best survival writer. 
Bruce annoys the doomsayers because he sees hope. He 
infuriates the optimists because he thinks that luck 
and security are qualities that are won, not found. 
And he bothers a certain number of grim-faced people 
because he’s maintained his sense of perspective and 
humor. ) 

Will Brownell ran 
International Consultant on Civil Defense 
and Nuclear War Survival 
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